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DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


WHAT YOU 
SHOULD PRAY FOR 


There is no Christian life without 
prayer. There is no prayer without 
problems and difficulties. Here 

are the answers to some of the 
major mistakes about prayer. 


HERE are few Catholics who 

have not at some time or other 
expressed dissatisfaction with their 
practice of prayer. Not many would 
care to quarrel with the clear teach- 
ing of Christ that prayer is absolutely 
necessary for salvation, nor with the 
statements of all spiritual writers, 
Catholic teachers, directors of souls, 
to the effect that “whoever prays will 
be saved; whoever does not pray will 
be lost.” 

The acceptance of these general 
principles, however, does not prevent 
most Catholics from expressing, to 
themselves or to others, something 
similar to the following complaints 
about prayer: “I am constantly dis- 
tracted when I pray.” “I don’t get 
much out of my prayers.” “God 
doesn’t seem to answer my prayers.” 
“IT don’t feel any satisfaction in my 
prayers.” Such complaints too often 
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lead to an admission of outright neg- 
lect like the following: “I forget to 
say most of my prayers.” 


N O matter how strongly an indi- 
vidual may be inclined to deny 
it, it is certain that all these com- 
plaints and admissions about prayer 
have one source in common: it is a 
wrong idea of the principal purposes 
and primary fruits of prayer. Too 
many people come to look upon pray- 
er as though it should always be a 
means of obtaining some visible, tan- 
gible, sensible result that can be felt 
and seen and enjoyed. The effect 
looked for may be an internal feeling 
of intense devotion and delightful 
closeness to God; or an external re- 
ward such as improvement of health, 
relief from financial worry, a change 
of heart on the part of someone who 
has been annoying or persecuting the 
one who prays, or any other material 
or temporal favor. 

None of these things is bad in it- 
self, nor completely outside the possi- 
bility of attainment through prayer. 
But concentration on such looked-for 
fruits of prayer blinds one to its most 
important goals and most essential 
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achievements; it leads to the thought 
that, without concrete and sensible 
results, prayer is of little value. This 
is a form of the heresy of pragmatism, 
according to which all things are to 
be evaluated only according to their 
immediate practical results for one- 
self or for others. 


OR all whose prayers have be- 
come infected with the virus of 
pragmatism, that is, with the false 
notion that they are almost a waste of 
time if they do not produce imme- 
diate, visible, sensible results, a cure 
can be found only in a review of the 
primary and secondary goals toward 
which all prayer should be directed. 
Then, with those goals straightened 
out in the mind, one can learn how 
to pray properly, and how to answer 
the complaints listed above when they 
rise unbidden in the soul. 


I. THE OBJECTIVES OF ALL 
PRAYER 


It has rightly been said that all 
prayers, even prayers of gratitude, 
sorrow for sin, adoration and love of 
God, contain an element of petition. 
They are expression of a human be- 
ing’s dependence on God, with the 
knowledge that He will accept them 
and answer them in some way. What 
does God most want to give in an- 
swer to prayer? It is in the answer to 
that question that every individual 
can learn what should be the primary 
intention and purpose of every prayer 
he ever says. 7 


God wants four things for every 
human being that He has created. 
The first three are absolute; the 
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fourth is relative. The first three per- 





tain to eternity; the fourth pertains 
to time. The first three can be infalli- 
bly expected as fruit of prayer; the 
fourth must always be left to the wis- 
dom, the foreknowledge, the good- 
ness of God. Therefore every Chris- 
tian should make an agreement with 
God, covering his entire life, accord- 
ing to which he directs all the prayers 
he ever says, no matter what has in- 
spired or occasioned them at the mo- 
ment, to the three primary goals, and 
to the fourth only in dependence on 
God’s knowledge and goodness. The 
agreements will take somewhat of the 
following form, as set down in the 
italicized lines: 


1. The first purpose of every pray- 
er I ever say, O God, will be to ask 
You for the grace to save my soul, 
to reach the happiness of heaven, to 
enjoy the glorious beatific vision of 
Yourself forever. 


N° true prayer can ever rightly 
by-pass or ignore this primary 
end of all human endeavor. It was 
for this end that God created man; for 
this end that He became man and 
died on a cross for mankind; for this 
end that He primarily gave an infalli- 
ble power to prayer. No prayer can 
ever be answered by God if it asks 
exclusively for something that could 
interfere with the salvation of the 
one who prays. Every prayer that is 
directed first to the attainment of 
heaven is infallibly heard. 


2. The second purpose of every 
prayer I ever say, O God, will be to 
ask You for an ever-increasing meas- 
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ure of the means to salvation, that is, 
of the actual graces necessary to do 
Your will, and of the courage I shall 
need in using my free will to cooper- 
ate with those graces. 


OD never wills an end without 

willing and providing the means 
for the attainment of that end. Heav- 
en is a supernatural goal, far above 
the capacity of man to achieve 
through his own merits. Therefore 
God’s grace is needed if any man is 
to attain it, but all the graces neces- 
sary to attain it have been promised 
as a fruit of man’s prayers. Grace 
elevates man’s actions to a new and 
higher plane of merit; it also supplies 
the courage required for the coopera- 
tion of man’s free will with the de- 
signs and the laws of God. 

Therefore immediately bound up 
with the first petition for salvation 
must be the second: that of asking 
for the grace to do now, in this mo- 
ment, and in every moment of life, 
what God wills. Above all, this sec- 
ond petition asks for the grace of 
perseverance in doing God’s will, 
which is a special grace, deserving of 
a very special intention in every pray- 
er ever said. 


3. The third purpose of every pray- 
er I ever say, O God, will be to ask 
You for the grace of salvation for all 
whom I love, for all who are depend- 
ent upon me, for all to whom I am 
indebted, and, in a special manner, 
for my enemies. 


HIS purpose of prayer is too of- 
ten smothered by thoughts of 
temporary and material blessings that 
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are desired for those who are loved, 
or by the desire to see the effect of 
one’s prayers in the immediate and 
dramatic conversion of one who is 
prayed for. The real purpose of pray- 
ers for others is to help them reach 
heaven in the end, no matter how far 
from its path they may wander for 
years, or how many sufferings they 
may have to endure before reaching 
the goal. Prayers for others should 
say to God: “I ask only to see them 
in heaven some day; let nothing else 
that I ask interfere with Your grant- 
ing that petition.” 


No one can ever know just how 
or when or in what degree God will 
use his prayers for others to influence 
their free will and even turn them 
from evil to God. These things, how- 
ever, are certain: God wants the sal- 
vation of all human beings. God 
wants every person who loves Him 
to pray and work for the salvation 
of others, especially those who are 
united to him in life by any bond of 
relationship or association. God ac- 
cepts the prayers of one human being 
for another, and sometimes, mani- 
festly, more often secretly, answers 
them by providing the extraordinary 
graces needed by wandering souls to 
reach heaven in the end. For this 
reason some saints have been content 
to ask nothing for others in prayer 
except their ultimate salvation. 


4. The fourth purpose of my pray- 
ers, O God, may be to obtain relief 
from any one of the thousand forms 
of temporal suffering, or the benefit 
of any one of a thousand sources of 
passing joy, either for myself or oth- 
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ers. This purpose may at times seem 
first and uppermost in my mind. I 
intend it now and always to be last, 
and subordinate to the three purposes 
named above. 


OD does not want the life of man 
on earth to be a time of un- 
mitigated sorrow and suffering. With- 
out any real injustice He could have 
made it such, after the human race 
had plunged itself into sin, as the only 
way whereby any individual could 
reach his real goal, which is the eter- 
nal happiness of heaven. Heaven is 
worth the longest lifetime of misery 
and loneliness and suffering and per- 
sécution, if this were the price God 
had chosen to be paid for its attain- 
ment. 
But God asks no such price to be 
. paid for heaven. He has granted 
many marvelous compensations to 
those who love Him and do His will 
at any cost. Yet for the adult Chris- 
tian there is no way of winning heav- 
en without some suffering. Nor is 
there any way of his knowing just 
what sufferings God will require of 
him before he dies. Often too there 
is no way of seeing here on earth 
just how certain sufferings are related 
to an individual’s attainment of heav- 
en. It can be known clearly only that, 
just as there is no redemption for any 
man except through the cross of 
Christ, so there is no sharing in that 
redemption for any particular man 
without a sharing in the cross. 


All these truths are kept in mind 


whenever a Christian is moved to 
pray for relief from temporal sorrow. 


They take the form of certain axioms 
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in the mind of the one praying, 
phrased somewhat as follows: 1. God 
wants me to be perfectly and perpet- 
ually happy in heaven. 2. God wants 
me to suffer something to win that 
perfect happiness. 3. God never asks 
me or forces me to suffer more than 
I can bear, nor without granting me 
special graces through which my suf- 
fering can become a means to my 
greater happiness. 4. God often takes 
away temporal suffering in answer to 
prayer, to show His love, to give 
testimony to the power of prayer, to 
encourage His followers; but He 
never does so when He knows that 
such relief would make more difficult 
any man’s task of reaching heaven. 


Thus one may pray for a cure of 
cancer, for a happy marriage, for pro- 
longed life, for a loved one, for relief 
from economic worry, for success in 
some worldly pursuit. But if he is a 
true Christian, he knows that not re- 
ceiving a favorable answer to his spe- 
cific petition means that he is receiv- 
ing a surer hope of enjoying heaven 
forever. 


II. THE THREE MARKS OF 
GOOD PRAYER 


NYONE who accepts the above 
A objectives of true prayer and 
meditates often upon them, will 
know how he should pray, and will 
be able to improve his manner of 
praying as the years go by. It be- 
comes clear to such a person that his 
prayers should possess three marks 
or qualities, without any one of which 
they will be unacceptable in the eyes 


of God. This is how he will pray: 
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1. With perseverance. 

The major objectives of prayer de- 
serve a lifetime of persevering prayer. 
Indeed, perseverance in God’s friend- 
ship and grace is the greatest of all 
the gifts that can be bestowed by 
God; and it is infallibly bestowed in 
answer to persevering prayer. 

Thus, for the intelligent Christian, 
prayer is not something that is turned 
on and off according to intermittent 
realizations of some immediate need. 
There is always the need of persever- 
ance in grace; so there is always need 
of prayer. 


This perseverance in prayer takes 
the practical form of habits of prayer. 
One who has taught himself to be 
concerned about the major objectives 
of all prayer establishes regular times, 
places and occasions for prayer in his 
daily schedule of living. He prays in 
the morning and in the evening; be- 
fore and after his meals; in times of 
temptation to any form of evil; and 
in connexion with his frequent recep- 
tion of the sacraments and attendance 
at Mass. He rejoices that temporary 
sorrows often inspire him to pray for 
God’s help, remembering that as Pope 
Pius XII once expressed it, “the first 
and greatest answer to prayer is the 
gift of prayer.” 


2. With attention. 

Attention means keeping one’s 
mind on God, one’s heart in com- 
munication with Him, during the reci- 
tation of vocal prayers or the periods 
given to mental prayer. However, no 
normal human being can, without an 


extraordinary and rarely given grace 
of God, pray at all times or even dur- 
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ing one extended period of time, with- 
out encountering distractions. There- 
fore attention may be completely de- 
fined as raising the mind and heart to 
God while praying, and resisting the 
distractions that inevitably turn the 
mind away from God to worldly 
things. There are two points about 
distractions at prayer that need to be 
remembered by all. 


HE first point is that distractions 
do not detract from the value or 
merit of prayer if they are resisted as 
often as one becomes conscious that 
the mind has wandered. Even the 
prayers said while the mind is invol- 
untarily distracted are not wasted, 
and need not be repeated. 

The second point is that very fre- 
quent and persistent distractions may 
be a sign that the person who suffers 
them is inordinately attached to the 
visible and temporal world. If one’s 
thoughts during prayer constantly re- 
vert to business matters, family prob- 
lems, forms of recreation and amuse- 
ment, plans for making and enjoying 
more money, it is a fairly accurate 
sign that the primary goal of life has 
been made to take second place to 
passing and secondary and unimpor- 
tant things. 

The only remedy for this situation 
is intense effort to cultivate the spirit 
of detachment from this world. This 
detachment does not mean giving up 
all interest in worldly affairs; but it 
does mean recognizing them as far 
less important than the task of work- 
ing Out one’s salvation. Detachment 
makes it possible for a person to say, 
when he starts to pray: “Now is the 
time for me to do something for my 
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soul. I shall therefore try to forget my 
body and my business and my social 
life and my family problems. This 
time is for God and my soul.” Invol- 
untary distractions will not detract 
from prayer begun in that way. 


3. With humility. 

Humility is the foundation of all 
other virtues. Humility recognizes 
oneself as a creature and God as the 
Creator; oneself as a child and God 
as a good, wise Father; oneself as a 
sinner, and God as a merciful Judge 
to all who repent of their sins; one- 
self as an heir of heaven through the 
grace won by Christ, and God as the 
Host of heaven to all who love Him. 


UMILITY takes two forms in 
prayer. The first is confidence. 
The humble man knows that God 
will answer his prayer in the most 
perfect possible way because He has 
promised to do so, because He is in- 
finitely wise and good. The second 
form that humility takes is resigna- 
tion. The humble man does not ask 
that God answer his every wish, or 
reveal Himself clearly in answer to 
every prayer. He is resigned to God’s 
will, whatever it may ask or demand, 
knowing that God’s will is the per- 
fect thing for every human being. 


III. ANSWERS TO COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT PRAYER 


1. “I am constantly distracted when 
I pray.” Is this because you are so 
attached to the visible world that you 
cannot tear your mind away from it 
for a moment? If so, you need to 
read and meditate on your soul, on 
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death, on judgment, on heaven, on 
hell, on the passion of Christ, until 
spiritual realities gain a greater grip 
on your mind than they have now. 

Or is it because, for all your earn- 
est efforts to keep the world and ma- 
terial things in their proper place, you 
would like to be like an angel, with 
no senses or imagination to compete 
for your attention at prayer? If so, 
accept your fallen human nature, 
keep up the battle with inevitable dis- 
tractions, count no prayer lost that 
you tried to say in the conscious pres- 
ence of God. 


2. “I don’t get much out of my 
prayers.” Is this because you are 
looking for the wrong things? God 
never promised that all your prayers 
would bring you intense feelings of 
joy and devotion, or some striking 
visible effect. He did promise that all 
your prayers would add up to bring 
you salvation, and the salvation of 
many of those whom you love. Be 
content with that glorious assurance. 


3. “God doesn’t seem to answer my 
prayers.” The phrasing of this com- 
plaint contains the answer. Those 
who speak thus are admitting that 
they are looking for an immediate 
apparent answer to prayer or nothing. 
They forget that the best answers to 
prayer are the invisible answers, the 
ones that will be seen and enjoyed 
only when God is seen and heaven 
has been won forever. 











Genius begins great works; 
labor alone finishes them. 
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What Happens to 
Unbaptized Children? 


E. E. Witte, C.SS.R. 


HEN a melody is interrupted 

we involuntarily seek the 
completion of the phrase. Without 
knowing why, we want to discover 
the conclusion of the song. In the 
same way, when the life of an unborn 
child, the rhythmic song of a moth- 
er’s heart is interrupted and lost 
prematurely, the mother is impelled 
to know how the melody, begun in 
her, has ended. 

Happily, the Catholic Church has 
an answer. Indeed, the Church en- 
courages and paints an optimistic 
view of the after-life of the souls 
whose only taint is that of original 
sin. Because some mothers suffer 
greatly when misfortune or illness has 
deprived them of their little ones be- 
fore baptism could make them heirs 
of heaven, we wish to set forth brief- 
ly a few positive thoughts and opin- 
ions the teaching-body of the Church 
offers on this subject. 

The word Limbo, meaning border 
or fringe, is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. But Christ, Himself, refers by 
various names to the place or state 
which Catholic tradition has agreed 
to call the Limbo of the Fathers. 
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N THE parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, Limbo is called Abra- 
ham’s Bosom and in Christ’s words 
to the penitent thief on Calvary the 
name Paradise is used. These names 
are used as the dwelling-place of the 
good and just people who died before 
the coming of Christ and for whom 
the actual possession of the beatific 
vision was postponed, even for those 
already purified from sin, until the 
redemption should have been com- 
pleted by Christ’s visible ascension 
into heaven. 


But as far as unbaptized infants are 
concerned, the only Scriptural justi- 
fication for Limbo is the general 
teaching as to God’s eternal justice. 

But, besides Scripture, our reli- 
gious beliefs are drawn from a second 
source called tradition, that is, doc- 
trine handed down by word of mouth. 
To tradition then must we appeal for 
the development of this principle of 
divine justice that deals with unbap- 
tized children going into Limbo. 

The first truth about the eternity 
of the unbaptized infants is that they 
do not see and possess God in the 
happiness of heaven. Heaven is a 
place of supernatural happiness that 
is beyond the reach of anyone whose 
original sin has not been removed by 
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baptism. The teaching of Christ is 
very clear and emphatic: “Unless a 
man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he can not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” The Church 
has also defined as a matter of faith 
that those who die in original sin are 
deprived of heaven. 

It might be well to explain the 
supernaturalness of heaven in order 
to bring into clearer light both God’s 
justice and His mercy. 


OD created man with all the nat- 
ural equipment — soul, body, 
mind and will — that were necessary 
for a human life. But He did some- 
thing far more. He elevated the nat- 
ural life to the level of the supernat- 
ural; He wanted man to share in His 
own divine life. For that reason He 
freely gave grace, which is the key 
to heaven. 

But God was in no way obliged to 
give this free gift, sanctifying grace, 
precisely because it was a gift and 
not due to human nature. Now since 
the infant who dies without baptism 
does not have grace it is not capable 
of receiving the completion of super- 
natural life because it did not possess 
even the beginning of the supernatural 
life. Since the unbaptized child had 
nO positive right to grace and heaven 
God is not unjust in not giving heav- 
en to him. The mercy of God will 
be apparent when consideration is 
given to the positive joys of Limbo. 


At various times some theologians 
have tried to open the door of heaven 
to unbaptized children. Some have 
held that the prayers of the parents 
obtain the remission of original sin 
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and.the infusion of grace; others have 
taught that the child at the moment 
of death is given the use of reason 
and is illuminated to make its per- 
sonal choice of heaven or hell. There 
is no evidence for the truth of these 
theories. 

There is no dispute about the doc- 
trine that the unbaptized do not enter 
heaven as it has been proclaimed as a 
matter of faith by the Church. But 
theologians have discussed for many 
centuries the exact nature of the after- 
life of the unbaptized infants. Their 
conclusions can be grouped under 
three headings. 


HERE is no pain of the senses 

in Limbo. In hell the damned 
souls are afflicted with a punishment 
that torments the senses that have 
been the instruments of the soul in the 
commission of sin. Thus the eyes, the 
ears, the touch, the taste that have 
enjoyed sin will now suffer an ap- 
propriate suffering in punishment. 
But the unbaptized infants were never 
capable of any personal sin as they 
did not enjoy the use of reason and 
hence there is no thought of any tor- 
ment to punish the senses. 


There is no pain of the loss of 
heaven felt by the souls in Limbo. 
The greatest punishment of the damn- 
ed soul is the loss of God whom it 
was made to know and love and 
whom it will never possess. This pun- 
ishment is a fit one because the soul 
in life deliberately turned away from 
God by sin. But there is no thought 
of this pain in Limbo because the 
children were never guilty of turning 
away from God. 
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St. Thomas tells us that these souls 
do not suffer any pain of loss. He 
declares that these souls have no 
knowledge of the supernatural destiny 
they have missed because this knowl- 
edge is supernatural and beyond the 
realm of their knowledge. These souls 
do not grieve because they can not 
see God any more than a bird would 
suffer because it cannot be president. 


' This teaching of St. Thomas agrees 


with decisions pronounced by Popes 
Innocent III and Pius VI. 


The souls in Limbo are perfectly 
happy with the natural happiness that 
is due to them. Many theologians tell 
us that their happiness comprises the 
same joys that would have been given 
to an adult if God had not raised 
mankind to a supernatural level. This 
joy means, first of all, that the soul 
will know and love God as seen in 
the works of creation. If man in this 
life can be drawn to the love of God 
by the grandeur of a snow-capped 
mountain peak, if he can catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of God in the 
brightness of the rainbow, if he can 
envision the goodness of God in the 
unselfishness of a true friend, surely 
in Limbo the soul will have a keener 
knowledge and a deeper love of the 
good God Who has given so much 
to it. 


HESE souls will rejoice that God 
kept them from any personal 

sin to mar the beauty of their soul 
and spared them the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of life. Their joy will be com- 
pletely satisfying to their mind and 
will. In fact, their joys are of a higher 
degree of intensity than any happiness 
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of earth. The companionship of oth- 
ers without any friction but in per- 
fect harmony will bring great happi- 
ness to Limbo. 

Even the bodies of these children 
will share in their happiness. One 
eminent teacher of the Church, 
Suarez, says that our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion was the pattern also of the resur- 
rection of the bodies of children stain- 
ed with original sin. Their bodies will 
not however, partake in the super- 
natural gifts, but in respect to their 
natural perfections they will resemble 
the bodies of the just. Their bodies 
will reach a certain maturity. There 
will be nothing ugly or deformed, no 
sickness, hunger or thirst, nothing to 
disturb their perfect well-being. They 
have no need of food or drink, they 
feel no irregular desires and no dis- 
ordered passion. They possess the 
moral, mental, and corporal maturity 
that befits human nature when it is 
neither corrupted by sin nor raised 
by grace. 


It is quite in accord with reason 
and the divine goodness to say that 
the children in Limbo will see and 
communicate with the saints in heav- 
en. Every place is heaven for the 
saints, provided God is with them, 
and He is present everywhere. Al- 
ways with God and always in heaven, 
the elect can travel anywhere they 
please. Now, since the little ones de- 
rive their natural happiness from the 
handiwork of God, why then should 
they not see His perfect creatures and 
in them behold the results of His 
power, wisdom and love? 

The little ones do not see God but 
they see those made in His image. 
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The beauty of God is hidden from 
their gaze, but they behold its reflec- 
tion in the glorious elect who come 
to visit them. Thus the little ones can 
delight in the glorious figures of the 
blessed. 


HAT millions of other children, 
by no merit of their own, have 
received the grace of baptism and en- 
joy eternal salvation, does not trou- 
ble them, any more than the fact that 
they were not created angels. They 
feel no envy or ill-will at the greater 
happiness of others. They observe 
and praise the harmony and order 
among God’s creatures, submit to 
His unsearchable ways and adore His 
supreme majesty and glory, and the 
perfect and unlimited. power with 
which He rules and orders all things. 
Communication with the happy 
saints in glory is to some extent a 
compensation for missing the joys of 
heaven. In comparison with their 
knowledge, all the science on earth 
is as the babbling of children. 

In this state of natural perfection 
and comparative bliss the unbaptized 
children await their parents, to whom 
they owe their birth. Therefore, to 
those whose child has died unbap- 
tized, it can be said: Do not be with- 
out hope; your child is safe and hap- 
py, and you will see him again; he 
will recognize you and rejoice at see- 
ing you among the elect. You need 
not pity him. He will gaze upon you 
in admiration, but he will feel no 
envy. 





It is always commendable to get 
in and dig; but please be careful 
where you throw the dirt. 
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CONSECRATION OF A MOTHER 
TO MARY 

O Mary, to you do I consecrate 
myself and my motherhood. I ask you 
to receive my humble gift; to present 
it to your divine Son. I place myself 
under your patronage, solemnly pledg- 
ing to lead a life like yours. Your care 
for the Christ-Child will teach me to 
watch over my children; your solici- 
tude for St. Joseph will guide me in 
love for my husband; your patience, 
charity and humility will show me 
how to live in peace with my neigh- 
bors. 

Take then, my motherhood and 
care for it. Watch over me and guide 
me. Obtain from God all the graces 
and blessings I need to be a true and 
good mother, faithful to the sacred 
charge entrusted to me. My aim will 
be to be a “Mother like unto Mary;” 
your life will be my inspiration; your 
name will be my watchword. 

Mary 


PRAISE THE LORD! 

Prayer, in the first place, is prais- 
ing God. All creatures, from atoms 
to angels, join in a divine psalmody: 
the brook babbles its hymn to the 
meadow; trees sing their psalms to 
the skies as they lift leafy arms in 
adoration; rushing winds and roaring 
waters proclaim God’s power and maj- 
esty. The praying mantis and the fid- 
dling cricket, birdsong and thunder, 
all are part of nature’s orchestration 
giving God material glory. Prayer 
runs the gamut of all rational crea- 
tures too. It begins with a baby’s talk 
and a grandma’s mumbled beads. It 
rises in crescendo with the chanting 
monks at matins and culminates in 
the “Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus” of the 
angels. 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


The Best Prayer 





E ARE a great people in this 

country for always insisting on 
the best in everything. That is a good 
quality and, if properly controlled, 
it can become a virtue. Now why not 
swing this desire for the best over to 
our religious life, to our prayers? If 
we are going to pray, why not say 
the best prayers? 

Which are the best prayers? The 
best prayers are the prayers which 
make up the rosary. 

We begin the rosary by making 
the sign of the cross, a prayer of 
the Catholic Church, the sign she 
uses in giving all her blessings, so 
that we can say, “No blessing with- 
out a cross.” 

Next we say the Apostles’ Creed 
and make a wonderful profession of 
our faith. 

With the recitation of the Glory 
Be to the Father, we join the angels 
and saints in their song of eternal 
praise. 

In the Our Father we have the 
prayer of Our Divine Saviour — a 
prayer which contains a petition for 
every need we can know. 


HEN we recite the Hail Mary 

over and over, we say a prayer 
that was composed by the angel Ga- 
briel, by St. Elizabeth, the cousin of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and by our 
Holy Mother the Church. 

Sometimes people wonder a bit 
impatiently about the repetition of 
the same prayers over and over in 
the saying of the rosary. Repeating 
the same prayer a number of times 
is really nothing unusual. Even 
Christ repeated the same prayer sev- 
eral times during His agony in the 
garden. One of the most beautiful 
psalms in the Bible contains a repe- 
tition of the same words again and 
again: “Praise the Lord, for He is 
good.” And the angels in heaven nev- 
er tire of repeating for all eternity: 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God AIl- 
mighty.” 


ES, it is true that saying the rosary 

means saying a great number of 
the same prayers, but this is done 
while meditating on the happenings 
in the life of Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother, which is a good re- 
view of the story of the Gospel. 

There are few Catholics — if any 
— who do not know how to say the 
rosary. Most of us learned it in our 
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childhood, when a godfather or god- 
mother or parent or a relative gave 
us a rosary as a birthday present or 
perhaps for our first Holy Commun- 
ion. How to say the rosary is not 
easy to forget; it’s easier to forget 
to say it. How many Catholics have 
given up the practice of saying the 
rosary? How many have a rosary — 
but perhaps it is lying somewhere in 
a box of souvenirs or hidden away 
in a dresser drawer? How many have 
the rosary in their hand, or say it, 
only when they are at Mass on Sun- 
day morning or at a wake two or 
three times a year? 

The familiar feel of the rosary in 
your hand might bring back not on- 
ly memories of childhood but much 
of its innocence and joy as well. The 
rosary might bring back not only 
the names of Jesus and Mary to your 
lips but the charm of their presence 
and the grace of their protection. 
Saying the rosary frequently may re- 
store to you the faith and the hope 
and the charity that may have grown 
cold with the years. 


OR the rosary is a prayer for every- 

body: for pope and bishop and 
priest; for father and mother and 
children; for lovers in their company- 
keeping and for young wives and hus- 
bands in the years of their marriage; 
for Brothers and Sisters in monaster- 
ies and convents and for brothers and 
sisters in the home; for saints in their 
progress to perfection and for sin- 
ners on their way back to God. 

The rosary is a prayer for every 
need. Do you need more prayer in 
your life? It will help you to pray 
when you think of Our Lord on His 
knees in the garden, as you do when 








you say the rosary. Do you need a 
greater readiness to do the will of 
God? You can pray for it when you 
hear the Blessed Virgin Mary saying 
to the angel: “Behold the handmaid 
ot the Lord; be it done to me ac- 
cording to your word.” Do you need 
patience in your daily work? How 
you can pray for it when you see 
Mary going to serve her cousin Eliz- 
abeth in her household duties. 


HE rosary is a prayer for every 
mood. Happy or penitent or hope- 

ful — the mysteries of the rosary cor- 
respond. Recollected or fresh from 
the distracting labors of the day or 
torn by life’s worries — in the com- 
bination of beads, vocal prayers and 
meditation anyone can find food for 
a hungry soul and drink for a thirst- 
ing heart. 

The rosary is a prayer for every 
time. Someone has called it a pocket 
chapel. That is true. We can always 
carry the rosary with us and, quietly 
fingering it, we can be in the presence 
of God. 

Make a resolution for the month 
of October — always to carry your 
rosary in your purse or pocket. How 
easy it is to say a decade or two in 
odd moments: riding in a bus, driv- 
ing a car, walking to the market and 
even late at night, weary and tired in 
bed, before dropping off to sleep! 


ON’T let one day of October go 

by without saying your rosary — 
at least one decade — one Our Fath- 
er and ten Hail Marys. Everybody 
has enough time to do that. And 
Mary, your Mother will be pleased 
to receive even one rose from her 
child. 
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TEEN- 
AGERS 
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Without a doubt, thousands and . 


thousands of teen-agers are be- 
_ ing called by God to the reli- 

gious life under one of the forms 

described in this article. 


HE story is told in the Bible of 

a talk Our Lord gave to a large 
crowd of people seated on the side of 
a hill. The talk had to do with man’s 
relationship with God and with his fel- 
low-men. There were no pretensions 
to it, no shouting or arm-waving or 
hysterics. Yet it possessed great pow- 
er and inspiration. The talk eventual- 
ly became known as the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

In the audience of people listening 
to the talk was a young man, prob- 
ably in his late teens, who was very 
wealthy. He had just about everything 
that the human heart could desire in 
the way of material possessions. 

The young man was deeply moved 
not only by the beauty of Our Lord’s 
words but also by the unaffected sim- 
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plicity of His appearance. So, waiting 
until the crowd dispersed, he ap- 
proached Him and asked what a man 
had to do in order to go to heaven. 
Our Lord answered that it was neces- 
sary to keep the commandments. 
“But,” He added, looking upon the 
boy and, as the Bible reports, loving 
him, “if you want to be perfect, go 
sell what you have, give the money 
to the poor, and come, follow Me.” 


The rich young man was unable to 
accept so demanding an invitation. 
He simply could not bring himself to 
give up all the nice things that he 
owned and become poor like this 
poor man before him. It was asking 
too much. Without another word, he 
turned on his heel and walked away. 
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In that moment he most probably lost 
his vocation. 


THE INVITATION TODAY 


HAT same invitation has been of- 
fered a thousand, perhaps a mil- 
lion times since the day it was offered 
to the rich young man. It is being of- 
fered today to teen-agers in our high 
schools and colleges all over the 
United States. They also are hearing 
the words of Christ, “Go sell what 
you have, give the money to the poor 
and come, follow Me.” 

These modern boys and girls are 
not necessarily rich, like the rich 
young man in the Bible story. Neither 
are they poor. For the most part they 
have the things that appeal to the 
senses — comfortable homes, good 
food, movies, radio, television, par- 
ties. Their decision is just as hard to 
make as was the decision of the rich 
young man. 

Some of them are heeding the in- 
vitation, others are not. Those who 
are not heeding it, even though they 
have upon themselves all the signs of 
a religious vocation, including the 
sign of a feeling of attraction for a 
life that is closely bound up with 
Christ, do not commit a mortal sin 
as a result of their refusal. “Come, 
follow Me,” is not a command. It is 
an invitation, like a proposal to mar- 
riage or the offering of a fortune. It 
is not a sin to refuse a proposal or a 
fortune. Neither is it a sin to refuse 
Our Lord’s invitation to follow Him 
along the road of complete poverty 
and self-renunciation. 


T IS most unwise, however, to re- 
fuse the invitation, “to walk 
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away,” as did the rich young man. 
Great regret and remorse may attack 
the conscience as the years go on, 
and a curtailed supply of grace may 
be given for the fighting of the battles 
of temptation and discouragement. 
God “feathers a nest” for those whom 
He calls and stocks it well with all the 
things that may be needed both for 
temporal and eternal happiness. 
Those who refuse the shelter of that 
God-constructed nest, even after they 
have been given a personal invitation 
to come in, have only themselves to 
blame if they have eventually come to 
harm. 

What precisely, in a practical way, 
do the words of Our Lord, “Come, 
follow Me,” mean? 


FOLLOWING CHRIST 


NE cannot follow Christ in a 
literal sense, as a detective 
tracks down a suspect of a crime. 
Neither can one be like Christ in the 
sense of dressing as He dressed, eat- 
ing the same kind of food as He ate 
and affecting all the customs and 
practices that were common amongst 
the people of His time on earth. 
Times and customs change. Wise peo- 
ple change with them. 

Christ can be followed closely in 
the world as well as in any other 
place; by married and single people 
as well as by those consecrated by 
vow to God. All those who live by 
Christ’s teachings are His followers. 

But the most practical and perhaps 
the surest way of heeding Christ’s in- 
vitation, “Come, follow Me,” is the 
religious life. It is difficult to follow 
in Christ’s footsteps alone. One needs 
help — the help of ready advice giv- 
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SAINTS LIKE MUSHROOMS 


Dr. John C. H. Wu, professor of 
law at Seton Hall University, gave 
the following message in a com- 
mencement address at the University 
of Portland, Oregon: 

“Saints would spring up like mush- 
] rooms from the soil of America if 
people of this country would put first 
things first. It is up to us to make 
the family a veritable cradle of fu- 
ture saints, a nursery of virtues. Let 
others hitch their wagon to a star, 
we will park our cars, if we have 
any, at the foot of the cross. 
| 





en by experts in the spiritual life, of 
good example, of regularly scheduled 
periods of prayer and meditation, of 
warnings and even reprimands when 
necessary. All such helps are given by 
the religious life. 

The Church has organized and ap- 
proved societies of men and of 
women just for that purpose — to 
give men and women who feel dis- 
posed and inspired to sacrifice all hu- 
man things for Christ, to follow in 
the footsteps of Christ, the best pos- 
sible opportunity of pursuing their 
inspiration and one day reaching their 
ideal. These societies are called reli- 
gious orders. 

What kind of life is led in a reli- 
gious order? 


RELIGIOUS order concerns it- 
self with two basic desires in the 
hearts of those who become members 
— the desire to be as close to Christ 
as possible, and the desire to work 
for people so that they can more 
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easily enjoy natural happiness here 
on earth and supernatural happiness 
in heaven. Religious orders are com- 
mitted by their very nature to bring 
those to Christ who do not belong to 
the orders, as well as the members of 
the orders themselves. No religious 
order can prosper and succeed in fol- 
lowing Christ if it is conceived in sel- 
fishness. 

The desire for closeness to Christ 
is fulfilled by means of the three vows, 
poverty, chastity and obedience, tak- 
en by all the members of the religious 
order. 


POVERTY 


HE vow of poverty demands that 
he (or she) who takes the vow 
give up all independent use of ma- 
terial things. Material things can be 
used only in accordance with the rule 
book of the order and with the per- 
mission of the superior. The purpose 
of this vow is to prevent attachment 
to money or to the equivalent of 
money, a spiritual disease very com- 
mon amongst people of the world. 
Christ was suggesting this attachment 
when He said, “Go sell what you 
have and give the money to the 
poor.” The vow of poverty does just 
that. 


CHASTITY 

HE vow of chastity demands that 

the one taking the vow abstain 
from marriage and the licit pleasures 
that attend marriage. Sex is so power- 
ful an appetite that it can drive a man 
far away from the side of Christ. Sex 
need not do that, nor does it always 
or even generally do so. Sex is not 
evil in itself. By the very fact that it 
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was created by God it is good. But it 
can quite easily lead a man away 
from Christ. 

So, lest the use of so powerful an 
appetite lead the way to an abuse of 
it, all use is voluntarily surrendered. 
In making this vow the religious 
shows God how much he really loves 
Him. When a man is deeply in love, 
he gives to his beloved the most pre- 
cious treasure that he can afford and 
that money can buy. It may be a dia- 
mond. It may be a million dollars. 
The greater the love, the more pre- 
cious the gift. 


What more precious treasure does 
a human being possess than the power 
of sex which is the power of. bringing 
new human beings into the world, 
the power of perpetuating oneself in 
one’s children for all eternity? To 
show God how much he or she really 
loves Him the religious gives up the 
use of this power, willingly surrenders 
it for the duration of life. There are 
few sacrifices greater than this, few 
gestures that can bring man closer 
to Christ. 


OBEDIENCE 


HE vow of obedience demands 

that the religious be so subject to 
the legitimate authority of the order 
to which he or she belongs that no 
independent decisions be made except 
in accordance with the rule and under 
the approbation, explicit or implicit, 
of the superiors. 

The reason for this vow is the elim- 
ination of the danger of ambition and 
pride. A proud man is not close to 
Christ. Only humility is a shoehorn 
efficient enough to ease stubborn hu- 
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man feet into the shoes of Christ. The 
vow of obedience, that is, submitting 
oneself entirely to God-given author- 
ity, is the prime promoter of humility. 
And that is the reason for the vow 
of obedience. 


HELPING OTHERS 


HE second basic desire in the 

hearts of those who follow the 
rule of a religious order is that which 
touches the needs of the people of the 
world. What are these needs? The 
sick must be nursed, the young edu- 
cated, the old provided for, the or- 
phans given a home, the gospel 
preached, the faith preserved in the 
hearts of those who already possess 
it. Every conceivable kind of charit- 
able work can be found in the reli- 
gious life for the boy and the girl who 
feel themselves called by God to the 
life of the convent or the monastery. 


FOR GIRLS 


F THEY like to teach, they can 
join an order that has for its 
primary purpose the teaching of chil- 
dren. If they like to take care of the 
sick, they can easily find an order 
that has charge of great hospitals. If 
they prefer social work, as for exam- 
ple, taking up the census in parishes, 
conducting clinics for the poor, pro- 
viding for immigrants when first they 
reach the country, they can become 
a member of one of the great social 
orders. For the girl who likes foreign 
mission work there are several orders 
that do only foreign mission work. 
That was the reason of their found- 
ing. If a girl likes to pray and medi- 
tate, separated from the world, she 
can enter a contemplative order given 
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over completely to meditation, prayer 
and self-sacrifice. 


FOR BOYS 


IRST, the societies or orders of 

religious priests. These societies 
or orders are made up mostly of men 
who are ordained priests but who 
take the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience. Living as religious 
priests in community, under a supe- 
rior, they teach in the colleges and 
universities, they give missions and 
retreats, they go on foreign missions. 
In short, they do all the specialized 
priestly work that the parish priests 
have not the time to do because of 
the pressing daily and all-consuming 
duties connected with parish life. 


Secondly, the societies and orders 
of religious brothers, that is, societies 
and orders made up of men who are 
not priests but who take the three 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. 

There are two groups of religious 


brothers: the group that is made up’ 


entirely or almost entirely of laymen 
and that is given over according to 
its purpose to teaching or to nursing, 
such as the Christian Brothers, the 
Brothers of Mary, the Franciscan 
Brothers, the Alexian Brothers; and 
the group that is a part of a religious 
society or order of priests, such as 
the Jesuits and the Redemptorists. 
The brothers who belong to the latter 
type of organization do the manual 
labor, the clerical work, the house- 
keeping chores that the priests do 
not have the time or the talent to do, 
and are known as laybrothers. But 
they have the same vows as the 
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priests and share in the same privi- 
leges and obligations of the order as 
do the priests. 

That sums up briefly the essence 
of the vocation known as the religious 
life. 


MANY ARE CALLED 


ITHOUT a doubt thousands 

and thousands of teen-agers 

are being called by God to the reli- 

gious life under one or the other form 

as described above. The religious life 

is their vocation, the blueprint of life. 

that God drew up for them the mo- 
ment that He made them. 

If they are refusing the call, it is 
generally because the religious life 
seems too difficult to them. The truth 
of the matter is, it is not difficult at 
all. The many men and women in the 
country today who belong to religious 
orders are just ordinary men and 
women. Once upon a time they were 
boys and girls too. Once upon a time 
they wondered if they would be able 
to stand the rigors of the life to which 
God seemed to be calling them. They 
found out that it wasn’t so bad at all. 
If they are able to keep their vows 
and be happy as religious, the boys 
and girls of our high schools and col- 
leges who are hearing the invitation 
of Our Lord to follow Him can be 
happy too. 


Such difficulties as do exist in the 
religious life as a result of the vows, 
namely, no personal possessions, no 
human love and home and family, no 
complete freedom of choice in regard 
to the work to be done and the de- 
cisions to be made — these difficul- 
ties quickly disappear in the light of 
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the tremendous advantages that ac- 
company the following of a religious 
vocation which is the following of 
Christ. 


BLESSINGS 


IRST of all, there is a sense of 

natural and supernatural security. 
The religious generally does not have 
to worry about his or her declining 
years. The order takes care of its sub- 
jects right down to the end. Nor does 
the religious have to worry about 
eternity. All this world has been given 
up for God. God does not forget. 
With this assurance that God does 
not forget comes a sense of quiet and 
tranquility and peace that a million 
dollars cannot buy. If one is not 
afraid of death and eternity and God’s 
wrath, one has found the secret of 
true happiness. 

Secondly, there is a sense of having 
done something quite wonderful for 
one’s family. It is an old tradition of 
the Church that the family that gives 
a boy or a girl to God in the religious 
life is assured in all its members of 
the reward of heaven. This is based 
on the words of Our Lord, “Every- 
one who has left house, or brothers 
or sisters, or father or mother, or 





wife, or children, or lands for my 
sake, shall receive a hundredfold and 
shall possess life everlasting.” What 
a great consolation are not these 
words to the nun or the religious 
priest or the brother whose family is 
not all that it should be. How greatly 
does not Our Lord’s promise soften 
the difficulties that are basic to the 
religious life. 

Teen-agers who feel called to the 
religious life should not turn down 
Our Lord’s invitation because they 
think that following in His footsteps 
will be too hard or because they are 
not absolutely certain that this voca- 
tion is their vocation for the rest of 
their lives. 


ET them pray fervently, receive 

the sacraments at least once a 
week, consult with a priest in whom 
they can place their confidence, talk 
to their parents, put their whole case 
in the hands of the Blessed Mother. 
If it turns out that they have within 
them the signs of a vocation to the 


" religious life, let them thank God and 


go forward without fear or hesitation. 
Our Lord has looked upon them and 
He has loved them. They will never 
regret following Him. 





Friendly Welcome 


Father Boissonneau O.M.I., James Bay, was celebrating Mass one day in 
his little chapel at Attawapiskat, as related in Our Lady of the Cape. The 
building was crowded and was so small that the faithful around the altar 
almost touched the celebrant. Imagine his surprise when at turning around 
for the Dominus vobiscum, an old Indian who had not seen him in quite a 
long time, reached out his hand and said: 


“Well. How are you, Father?” 


Before Father Boissonneau had time to think, this Indian friend was vigor- 


ously shaking his hand. 
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Problems 
of 
Professional People 





The Padded Expense Account 


UESTION: I am a salesman for a 
O big manufacturing company, with 
an extensive territory to cover. One of my 
serious problems of conscience concerns 
the expense account which I submit regu- 
larly to the firm. It is a common practice 
among our salesmen to “pad” their account 
by including expenses which they actually 
did not incur. They excuse themselves on 
the score that the employers are aware of 
this practice and do nothing to stop it. In 
fact, I have never been questioned about 
the account I turned in, and have always 
received full reimbursement for the sum 
I claimed to have spent. What are the 
moral principles pertinent to this problem 
of the salesman’s expense account? 


NSWER: Beyond doubt, the situation 
described by this salesman is wide- 
spread today. It is to be regretted that 
many salesmen apparently have not the 
slightest hesitation, nor any qualms of 
conscience, in adding a considerable num- 
ber of fictitious items to the bill for ex- 
penses which they regularly submit to 
their firm. I suppose the argument by 
which they attempt to justify the practice 
— that is, those who have sufficient appre- 
ciation of moral values to seek a justifying 
reason — is that to which the questioner 
refers: “Everybody’s doing it and the boss 
knows all about it.” 

However, despite this attempt at justi- 
fication, the custom of “padding” must be 
regarded as ordinarily unjustifiable, ac- 
cording to the moral principles taught by 
the Catholic Church. For, surely it is 
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against the seventh commandment of God 
to demand compensation for expenses 
which one did not incur, bolstering up the 
claim with a deliberate lie. Such would 
be the case, for example, if a salesman 
billed his firm ten dollars for “a business 
trip” which he did not take at all, or 
claimed twenty dollars for “dinner with 
two prospective customers,” when actually 
the entertainment consisted in a lunch 
costing seven dollars. This is downright 
thievery. 


The attempt to justify this manner of 
conduct by the statement that “everybody's 
doing it and the boss knows all about it” 
is a very poor argument. A deed that is 
bad does not become good or permissible 
merely because it is committed by many 
persons. Nor does the fact that the sales- 
man’s employer knows that the practice 
is going on and does nothing to stop it 
furnish an adequate excuse. For, even 
though this is true, the presumption is that 
the employer abstains from any effort to 
check the custom because he feels that 
any such attempt would be useless 
since the salesmen will outwit him in any 
event. Only if it could be proved that the 
employer not only knows about the “pad- 
ding” but also agrees to it would the prac- 
tice be permissible. This might be the case 
if the salary paid to the salesmen is defi- 
nitely lower than a just wage, for in that 
case the employer should agree to some 
compensation in the form of “padding.” 
But there must be a clear case of under- 
payment before this argument may be 
used. 
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LENIENT judgment might be passed 

on the salesman who “pads” his 
account for what he has saved his firm 
by personal economizing. Thus, if it is un- 
derstood that he may spend $1.50 for 
breakfast, he could claim this amount in 
his expense account, even though he con- 
tented himself with a 75c breakfast. But, 





on his firm. Thus, if his employer expects 
him to frequent expensive hotels in order 
to maintain the reputation of the firm and 
to meet more desirable business prospects, 
he would be guilty of injustice if he lived 
in cheap hotels and yet submitted a bill 
for the price of more costly lodging. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 







































even in using this practice the salesman 
must be careful not to cast any discredit 


C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America. 





God’s Image in Every Man 


There are sermons in stones and books in the running brooks; but there 
are epics in people, and also symphonies, grand-operas and sometimes three- 
ring circuses. In all the universe there is no dream comparable to the life 
of the humblest man. : 

Let the very sky tumble about his head and the main thing we want to 
know is how it found him, what it did to him, and in what situation it left 
him. For it is not the vicissitudes of earthly habitations that matter. It is the 
marks they leave on the souls of their inhabitants that write the real history 
of the world. What makes this slightly ridiculous creature so important in a 
universe where all but the spirit of man seems divine? He is not as big as a 
mountain or as beautiful as a sunset, yet the ungainly dwarf manages to over- 
shadow them both. It does not matter how nature favors or fortune serves him. 
You can give him gray hair and fallen arches, fling him on a park bench with- 
out a penny in his pocket, stand him on a street corner with a tin cup, bury 
him in a jungle; and he will remain the center of the universe. 

Clothe him in a coolie jacket and make him pull a ricksha for a living; 
he will pull at your heartstrings as well. Or find him in his cradle, take away 
the gift of speech and power of motion and the world will hang breathless 
on the gurgles that pronounce the makings of a man. Cover him with loath- 
some disease. . . leave no beauty or power in him; and yet you find him still 
enthroned as the main reason for everything. Reduce him to any state you 
like, but he will alway occupy you more than all the constellations. 

The reason is that man has a certain marvelous possession called a soul. He 
has the capacity for endless joy and endless woe. All drama is here and all 
history. Those who work for man have chosen the only role that will be im- 
portant in eternity. The common belief of mankind holds that all races and 
nations are members of the same household, children of a common Father 
and brothers of a common family. 

Why they do not espouse the only philosophy that guarantees them this 
equality remains a mystery. But it is human to be-inconsistent. The Church 
continues her efforts to vindicate to all races the rights inherent in a truth 
they already believe. 

Fr. Lawrence Willenborg in The Northwest Progress 
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Ane You 


DISGUSTED WITH 


THE 


Bernard F. McWilliams, C.SS.R. 


T frequently happens that a Cath- 
olic hears a sermon urging him to 
follow the Mass with a missal. He is 
told, perhaps rightly so, that this is 
a better thing to do than using mis- 
cellaneous prayers or telling the 
beads. So he dutifully purchases a 
missal and begins to struggle with a 
new and strange way of hearing Mass. 
The very first difficulty he en- 
counters is that of keeping up with, 
or getting ahead of, the priest. He 
grows dizzy, repeatedly looking up at 
the altar and back to the book, 
scrambling to the front of the missal 
for one prayer, to the back for an- 
other. The strain is intense as he tries 
rapidly to absorb the full meaning of 
the Scriptural readings and the vari- 
ous prayers of the Mass. After a few 
weeks, he has “had it.” Down goes 
the missal and out comes the rosary. 
The individual is free, of course, 
to choose any method he wishes of 
assisting at Mass. But assuming for 
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MISSAL? 


the moment thai the use of a missal 
is an eminently desirable way of 
taking part in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, we herewith offer a few prac- 
tical suggestions calculated to make 
the use of a missal more palatable. 


HE principal thing to remember 

is that while everything in the 
Mass, every word, is important, some 
things are relatively more important 
than others. Let’s begin at the be- 
ginning. 

Relatively unimportant are the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. One 
can, if he wishes, say them along 
with the priest. But we think it is 
sufficient at this point merely to say 
an act of contrition, preferably the 
very one used in the Mass, namely 
the Confiteor. Unless the Mass is a 
dialogue Mass, any coordination with 
the celebrant is, in very many cases, 
almost impossible. 

Then we move on to the Introit. 
Here again we have a relatively un- 
important part of the Mass. Actually, 
according to many liturgical scholars, 
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the Introit is only a very abbreviated 
remnant of an imposing ceremony 
called the Introit Procession. A long 
psalm was sung as the ministers and 
servers entered the church. What we 
have left ordinarily is a verse or two 
of the psalm. That is the Introit. Now 
you can read these verses (better still 
— pray them) if you want. But we 
recommend that you forget about the 
Introit and have your missal opened 
to the Kyrie, so that when the time 
comes, you can pray with the priest 
this triple plea to the Trinity for 
mercy. 


HEN continue on, reciting to 
yourself (if this is not a dia- 
logue Mass) the Gloria. This is an 
admirable prayer, simple, easy to un- 
derstand and a wonderful statement 
of our reasons for assisting at Mass. 
Then go to the Collect and recite 
just the Collect of the Mass for that 
day. Say it slowly and reverently. 
The priest will probably say a few 
more Collects but don’t try to keep 
up with him. As soon as you finish, 
begin reading the Epistle. Remember 
that in a very literal sense, God is 
speaking to you at this moment. Try 
to pay the utmost attention and learn 
as best you can what it is God is try- 
ing to teach you. It will help a great 
deal if sometime before the Mass you 
read over the Epistle and Gospel. If 
after you finish reading the Epistle, 
the priest has not yet arrived at the 
Gospel side of the altar, continue 
meditating on the Epistle you have 
just read. 
Now we arrive at the Gospel. This 
part of the Mass is even more im- 
portant than the Epistle; so, read with 
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even greater attention. You are not 
going to be a real Christian until you 
make a continuous and careful study 
of the Gospels. That is why we think 
it is ever so much more desirable to 
use a missal at Mass every day in- 
stead of a rosary or an ordinary pray- 
er book. (What’s that? You don’t go 
to Mass every day? Why not?) After 
the Gospel, if the Creed is recited, 
put your missal down and recite the 
Apostles’ Creed from memory. 


T THE beginning of the Offer- 
tory, disregard the Offertory 
verse. This is yet another remnant of 
a once imposing ceremony, the Of- 
fertory Procession. The verse that the 
priest reads is relatively unimportant. 
So pick up your missal and recite 
slowly and reverently the first three 
prayers of the Offertory. Take your 
time. Your prayer does not have to 
synchronize with that of the priest. 
Remember that you have come to 
church to take part in offering to God 
a perfect gift, a perfect sacrifice. 
The bread and wine that is offered 
to God in the Offertory will later be- 
come the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Try to share the sentiments of the 
priest as he makes this offering, and 
be sure to make yourself part of this 
gift by offering yourself to God, ac- 
knowledging humbly that you are His 
creature, His child, that you belong 
to Him entirely. If it’s Sunday and 
there’s a collection be sure to make 
the money you give a symbol of your 
belonging to God. Then after you 


‘ have recited the first three Offertory 


prayers, put your missal down again 
and wait meditatively for the cele- 
brant to begin the Preface. 
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HEN he arrives at the Preface, 
pick up your missal again be- 
cause this part of the Mass is very 
important. One of the main reasons 
for which we have come to Mass is 
to give thanks to Almighty God for 
the constant stream of good things 
that He gives us. The Preface is a 
wonderful prayer of thanksgiving. 
Then after the Sanctus, put your mis- 
sal down again. , 


What follows, namely the prayers 
leading up to the Consecration, are 
relatively unimportant. Although 
these prayers are wonderfully expres- 
sive and beautiful beyond words, 
some scholars hold, believe it or not, 
that in olden days they were recited 
by the deacon only, while the cele- 
brant was singing the Sanctus and, 
later, the words of the Consecration. 

We would recommend that you be 
familiar with the content of these 
prayers and occasionally say them at 
Mass. But since we are trying to sim- 
plify your assistance at Mass and 
make the use of a missal less burden- 
some and at the same time more 
spiritually profitable, we recommend 
that you put the missal down after 
the Sanctus and meditate on the as- 
tounding thing that is going to hap- 
pen at the Consecration. At this point 
in the Mass, what is to be done is 
exclusively the task of the priest. 


HE bread and wine become the 

Body and Blood of Christ and we 
have on our altar once more a re- 
doing of what was done on Calvary. 
The Mass is the Cross. Christ once 
more offers Himself to the Eternal 
Father for our welfare, to pay our 
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debt of love, adoration, gratitude and 
reparation. If you do nothing before 
and after the Consecration but kneel 
in astonished amazement, God, we 
feel, will be more than pleased. If, 
however, you find your mind wan- 
dering in an attempt to meditate at 
this juncture, then resort to your mis- 
sal to re-focus your attention. 

When the priest arrives at the 
Pater Noster, say from memory the 
Our Father with the greatest possible 
fervor. We perhaps say the Our Fa- 
ther many times during the day. But 
the recital of this prayer (the prayer 
par excellence) during the Mass 
should be something special. Above 
all it should be the beginning of a 
fervent preparation for Holy Com- 
munion. (You mean that even after 
our Holy Father has made it so easy 
for us to go to Holy Communion, 
you still don’t go to Communion 
every time you assist at Mass?) 


FTER the Pater Noster, pick up 
your missal and read slowly, 
carefully and fervently all the prayers 
of the Mass before Communion. You 
will have plenty of time, especially if 
there are a number of others going 
to Communion. These prayers of the 
Mass are a far better preparation for 
Communion than anything you'll find 
in your own prayerbook. Even so. 
you will ordinarily be able to say 
some private prayers both before and 
after Communion, a practice that 
cannot be too highly recommended! 
You should not however, overlook 
the communal character of Commun- 
ion. Remember that we are members 
of one Body, we are all one in Christ. 
Therefore we should rejoin the com- 
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munity in the prayers that are recited 
after Communion. We should not re- 
main isolated too long from our 
brothers in a private world of out 
own. So when the priest has closed 
the tabernacle, purified the chalice 
and covered it, pick up your missal 
and join him in the recital of the 
Postcommunion. Frequently he will 
recite several prayers. At this point, 
once again, don’t try to synchronize 
your prayers with his. Say just one 
of these prayers slowly and reverently. 


RACTICALLY all that remains 
now is the Last Gospel. Read 

this slowly. Even if you only finish 
five sentences by the time the priest 
has finished, what you have read will 
be food for meditation, if you wish, 
for hours after Mass. And that ends 





your use of the missal, unless of 
course you wish to stay after Mass to 
continue your thanksgiving after 
Communion, a practice by no means 
to be frowned upon. In which case, 
you will find prayers in the missal 
very well suited for this purpose, and 
also very richly indulgenced. Here for 
your convenience (you can cut it out 
and put it in your missal) is a sum- 
mary of the recommendations we 
have made. 


Say Confiteor, Kyrie, Gloria, 
Collect. 
Read Epistle, Gospel. 

Say Apostles’ Creed, first three 
Offertory Prayers, Preface. 
Meditate until Pater Noster, 
then recite or read all that re- 

mains of the Mass. 


Where Are the Indians? 


A magazine writer toured the southwest recently and spent some time ob- 
serving the lives and ways of the Navajo Indians. The writer makes this com- 
ment on the Indians’ raising of their children. 

“Children are loved and well treated and are taught from an early age the 
virtues of respect for their elders, truthfulness, industry, modesty and modera- 
tion. Such a rule of conduct sounds like a Benedictine motto and indeed we 
might well borrow much of the goodness and greatness of these primal 
Americans.” 

Indeed, this would be a splendid basis for a child-rearing program any- 
where. The assurance that it is carried out among the Navajos would indicate 
that the civilized children are to be found in the hogans and wigwams, and 
the “indians” are residing in homes where “progressive” theories of child- 
raising hold sway. 


* 
Test of Time 


A teacher, annoyed by his clock-watching students, covered the face of the 
clock in the schoolroom with a sheet of cardboard. On it he wrote these 
words: “Time will pass. — Will you?” 
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AY novcnrs for 


the SHUEI-IN 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


Occupying the Mind 


IME is likely to drag heavily for 

those who are sick and confined to 
bed for long periods. The tendency is nat- 
ural enough; restricted and confined as 
they are, they quickly exhaust the surface 
means of distraction. We mean such gim- 
micks as the comic post cards sent by well- 
meaning friends, the mechanical clowns, 
the small novelties and puzzles. After a 
time it is likely that the shut-in grows sur- 
feited, and settles into a kind of mental 
vegetation. 


This must be recognized as an unhealthy 
condition of mind. We realize full well 
that some shut-ins cannot do anything 
else but lie helplessly in their beds and 
suffer; this is the special cross that God 
sends them. For the greater number, how- 
ever, some mental activity is possible, and 
it is with these we are concerned. 


For such as these, a definite effort 


should be made to apply the mind to a 
program of reading and study. Such a 
program, of course, must be suited to the 
situation and the capacities of the person 
concerned. Here are a few practical sug- 
gestions. 

A time should be set aside each day for 
spiritual reading, for example, the biogra- 
phy of a saint or a book of inspirational 
chapters on the spiritual life. There are 
many such books appearing nowadays 
which combine interest with solid worth. 
An hour or at the least, a half hour should 
be devoted daily to reading such as this. 
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Other reading should be done as well — 
good novels, biographies, books whose sub- 
ject matter touches on individual tastes 
and hobbies. Many in this modern world 
of action seem to have lost the art of 
reading. The shut-in literally has time on 
his hands. Any effort which he makes to 
reclaim this lost art for himself will be 
richly rewarded. 


OME shut-ins may ask: Where can 
good books be obtained, and how can 
we know which ones to select? 

A good Catholic magazine, in its book 
reviews, will answer the second question. 
As to the first, the resources of the local 
public library might be explored by a mem- 
ber of the shut-in’s family. Many larger 
cities have Catholic lending libraries as 
well. Then there is the Catholic Unity 
League organized by the Paulist Fathers, 
the purpose of which is to furnish Catholics 
and non-Catholics literature by means of 
a lending library by mail. The address of 
this organization is 415 W. 59th St., New 
York, 19, N.Y. A somewhat similar ven- 
ture, designed particularly for the sick, is 
the Shut-Ins’ Library, 1428 Norton Ave., 
Glendale, N. Y. 


Shut-ins who are able to apply them- 
selves to reading, and who make the nec- 
essary effort, will find that time, instead 
of dragging, will begin to pass even too 
quickly. 
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THESE 
LITTLE 
THINGS 


WILLIAM F. CUMMINGS, C.SS.R. 


T AKE washing those dishes, for in- 

stance. Day in, day out. Never a 
let-up. You stand there at the sink, 
the hot steam frizzling your hair and 
heat-frosting your glasses; and what 
are you thinking of? God? No. Paper 
plates. 

Why not God? Why not offer this 
up to God as your own very special 
sacrifice? 

“But, Father . . 
me...” 


. it’s such a small 


FATIMA 


| N THE summer of 1916, an angel 

appeared to two little girls and a 
little boy. They were stretched out in 
the shade of a tree, watching their 
sheep. The angel said: 

“Constantly offer prayers and sac- 
rifices to the Most High!” 

The children jumped up, and Lucia 
(one of the girls) asked him: “How 
are we to sacrifice?” 

“In every way you can,” he an- 
swered, 
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Merit does not come from the 
agony of pain but from the 
love with which even a passing 


ache is endured. 


And the little seers of Fatima tell 
us that from that moment on they 
began to offer God everything that 
mortified them, “without,” however, 
“seeking out new mortifications.” 

Now if God wanted sacrifices, why 
didn’t He send His angel to a colony 
of lepers, or some nun dying of can- 
cer? There’s real suffering! Why go 
to a trio of healthy little children? 
What did they know about pain? And 
look what they said: “No new morti- 
fications!” Why, the little scamps, 
they didn’t even try to find some- 
thing big! 


few months later, Our Lady 
came herself and gave to the 
world the reason why these little 
mortifications were so acceptable: 

“Make these sacrifices,” she said, 
“for sinners, and say often (especially 
when you make a sacrifice): ‘Oh 
Jesus, this is for love of You; for the 
conversion of sinners, and in repara- 
tion for sins against the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary.’ ” 

“ _.. for love of You...” There 
you have it. The love of God. If we 
do these things — these little things 
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— for His love, we will convert sin- 
ners and please Mary. What could 
be better? 


SACRIFICES 


Fe many of us have the wrong 
idea of a sacrifice. We picture a 
foreign missionary wading through a 
snake-infested swamp in the lower 
Amazon jungle, covered with mos- 
quito bites and sweat and scratches 
from the branches. Aching legs, burn- 
ing eyes, parched throat. You say: 
“Now he’s doing something for sin- 
ners.” And you’re probably right. 
That is, if he’s doing it for the love 
of God. But did you ever think: you 
can do twice as much for sinners by 
washing those dishes, if you wash 
them with twice as much love? 

A sacrifice is “the destruction or 
surrender of some desirable good — 
for the love of God.” It doesn’t say: 
“some difficult good.” Just desirable. 
And the emphasis is on: love of God. 
Let’s settle this now, once and for all: 
merit does not come from the agony 
of pains and aches, but from the love 
with which you bear them. That’s 
why St. Paul could say: 


“If I should distribute all I have bit by 
bit, and should yield my body to the 
flames, but have no love, it profits me 
nothing.” 


A so-called martyr, burning glori- 
ously at the stake, but not burning 
with love — is a fool, not a martyr. 
On the other hand, the tired woman 
at the sink, if she’s there for the love 
of God, is not churning soap-suds — 
she’s fingering the diamonds of 
heaven. 
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GROWING UP 


HERE something else. Besides 
converting sinners, appeasing 
the wounded heart of Mary and stor- 
ing up merit for heaven, we can use 
these little sacrifices to grow up in 
this life of pain. 

Let’s suppose the house is burning 
down, and Timmy, your four-months- 
old nephew, is sitting on the parlor 
floor screaming. You don’t holler 
from outside: 

“Timmy! For God’s sake . . 
out the back door!” 

Timmy can’t run. He can’t even 
walk. And it would only be after 
hours and weeks and months of: 
“Come to mommy,” and “Come to 
Daddy,” that Tim would ever be able 
to run out that back door. 


. Tun 


And we wonder why we can't 
“take in stride” the crosses God sends 
us. When we lost our job, we thought 
the world was ending. When Junior 
came down with polio, we went to 
pieces. Then when our son was killed 
in Korea, we cursed God, and damn- 
ed the Providence that rules us. Why? 
The answer is simple. We never 
learned to “walk” in pain. We never 
grew up. There was always an outlet. 
Always a way to ease our inconveni- 
ence: a heater to turn on when we 
were cold; a beer to drink when we 
were hot. Then suddenly that easing 
became impossible . . . and we were 
shattered. We just sat on the floor, 
and cried. 


W* NEED daily reminders to ac- 
cept God’s crosses for love of 
Him. And He gives them to us every 
day. What is easier than to say: 
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“Lord, I won’t scream at the kids 
now... just for love of You. Pll 
correct them patiently like you did 
your Apostles when they seemed so 
utterly dense.” 

Or: “Lord, this summer heat is 
killing me, but [ll offer that up to 
You; You didn’t grumble in that hot 
Palestinian sun — even on the road 
to Calvary.” 

You keep that up for any length of 
time, and you'll notice your attitude 
on suffering has done a somersaalt. 
You'll welcome inconvenience; one 
more chance to love God and please 
Mary, one more grace for some poor 
sinner, one more step in your “grow- 
ing up” to pain. 


“put Father, these things are so 
small . who would ever 
Gi ...?7 

That’s just it. They’re all part of 
the boring humdrum monotony of 
everyday life. That’s the reason you 
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have to make them big, just to re- 
member them. And you do this by 
love! 


The Little Flower tells us that a 
little thing, “even to pick up a pin,” 
if done for the love of God, is more 
pleasing to Him than the most bril- 
liant deeds. But because they are so 
small, we overlook them entirely. 

So it won’t do any good at all to 
say: 

“That’s a good idea; think I'll try 
that sometime.” 

That type of resolution will be for- 
gotten before you climb into bed to- 
night. No. Instead, say: 

“Tl try that right now.” And then 
tomorrow morning: “T’ll do it today.” 
Then you'll have it licked. 

St. Therese said: “Because I am 
but a very little soul, I can offer to 
God only very little things.” 

But when her very little life had 
run its very little course, God made 
her a very big saint. 


* 
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Big Thoughts in Little Packages 


You can’t do much about how long you live — but you can increase life’s 
breadth and its height and its depth. It may help to remember, for instance, 
that you'll get farther between the covers of a good book in one hour than in 
ten, rustling through newspapers. Also, the shortest distance between two un- 
kind remarks is usually the span of a narrow mind. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is possible to be so broadminded that there is no room for depth. 
But you can usually see farther through a window of charity than through 
the wall of prejudice. 

High thoughts don’t usually go with low living and your soul is too deep 
to be filled with the pebbles of petty annoyances. And only by digging beneath 
the surface of facts are you apt to find the underlying truth. A child begin- 
ning to grasp why God made him is on a deeper plane of thought than 
Einstein cogitating the theory of relativity. The Way 
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Pro- Marriage) Cuimt 


Baby-Sitting and 
- Company-Keeping 


| imei I have a friend who is 
apparently a devout Catholic girl, 
but who does not seem to know that it 
is a mortal sin to keep company with a 
validly married but divorced Christian 
man. I have known her for several years, 
and she has been receiving Communion 
regularly during that time. Now my prob- 
lem is this: For some time she has been 
baby-sitting for me, and she has lately 
been inviting this divorced man to spend 
the baby-sitting time with her in our 
home. Am I contributing to her sin by 
providing (without my consent) a place 
for her to meet and be with her unlawful 
friend? 


bo pee First of all, apart from 
the moral question involved here, we 
think it a very imprudent thing to per- 
mit a girl who is hired as a baby-sitter 
to use the time for which she has been 
hired to take care of children as an op- 
portunity for a regular rendezvous with 
her boy-friend. Barring the exceptional 
case in which the parents of the children 
know both the girl and her boy-friend 
well, and have reason to trust them im- 
plicitly, and are asked to permit an oc- 
casional meeting during baby-sitting hours, 
parents should insist that the girl they 
hire attend strictly to the business for 
which she is paid. This holds even in the 
case in which the girl and her boy-friend 
are free to keep company and free to 
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marry. The intimacy of a private home, 
with only small children around, is ordi- 
narily not a good or safe place for lovers 
to spend hours together. This is common 
sense, both from the angle of the morals 
of the couple involved, and from that of 
the safety of.the children. 


W HEN it is known that a baby-sit- 

ter uses her hours of employment 
to entertain an illicit boy-friend, then the 
parents involved have an obligation to 
drop her from their list. In the case un- 
der consideration, the Catholic girl may 
make a great outcry about her innocence, 
but the most charitable thing that can be 
said for her is that she is ignorant of her 
obligations as a Catholic, and the most 
charitable thing that the parents can do is 
inform her of the moral harm she is do- 
ing to herself and the scandal she is giv- 
ing to others. This can be accomplished 
by the simple expedient of telling her that 
she can no longer be hired, even though 
she has been a friend of the mother for 
many years. 


HERE are loose Catholics who will 

say that this is too severe, and that 
in these days when it is so hard to find 
baby-sitters, it is placing too great a bur- 
den on the parents. We believe, however, 
that all conscientious Catholics will find 
abhorrent the idea of permitting their 
home to become the trysting place of il- 
licit lovers. 
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By the Bystander 





HE LIGUORIAN receives many 

letters from individuals who, 
taking issue with some teaching of 
the Catholic Church, dare us to 
publish what they have to say. 
Many such letters are unsigned 
and for that reason are ignored 
by us. But sometimes we feel that 
there is something to be gained 
by accepting the dare, because it 
gives us an opportunity to offset, 
by presenting the truth, the harm 
that is done by those who are so 
vociferous in their opposition to 
the truth. If they write to us so 
violently, they certainly must talk 
violently to others, and may suc- 
ceed in weakening their loyalty to 
God and His Church. 

A recently received letter is in 
this category. Would you not 
guess that it is on the subject of 
birth-prevention and that it be- 
labors us for upholding the divine 
law in this regard? The writer 
says she is “a Catholic,” and states 
that we owe it in justice to all 
Catholics to print her letter. We 
now do so, with exact quotations 
from her letter in italics, and our 
comment in straight-faced type. 


+ | T is time for a change. Who 
are adulterers? 1) Single 
people who indulge in sexual re- 
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SIDEGLANCES 


Does the Catholic Church 
Make Laws about Sex? 


lations; 2) Married persons who 
indulge in extra-marital relations. 
If this is true, why does the 
Church confuse the issue and 
claim that couples who are rightly 
married commit the sin of adul- 
tery if they partake of sex for any 
reason other than pro-creation? 
Where in the Bible is sex unlaw- 
ful to any rightly married cou- 
ple? God states that we are to in- 
crease and multiply but did He 
state that we must do so to the 
full extent of our capability? I 
believe that He left that up to the 
individual couple, and not for any 
Church law to decide that they 
must do so under pain of mortal 
sin.” 


What is a Catholic? A Catholic 
is one who believes that Jesus 
Christ founded a Church to teach 
all nations whatsoever He had 
commanded, to speak to all na- 
tions in His name so that “‘he that 
would hear the Church would 
hear Him,” to speak with divine 
guidance so that it would always 
be “the pillar and ground of 
truth.”” Our correspondent says 
that she is a Catholic, but she 
does not speak as one. She divides 
Christ from His Church. That is 
the principle on which every her- 
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esy has been inaugurated through- 
out the 1900 years of the existence 
of Christ’s Church. Every human 
being is free to reject the Church, 
but in so doing is rejecting Christ 
and God at the same time. 

The Church does not confuse, 
but rather she clarifies the issue 
concerning adultery and_ birth. 
control. Our correspondent’s def- 
inition of adultery manifests a 
sad lack of knowledge and infor- 
mation. If she had picked up any 
adult catechism, or manual of 
Christian ethics, she would have 
learned that sexual relations on 
the part of single persons consti- 
tute, not the sin of adultery, but 
fornication. Can one so confused 
be the teacher of the Church, the 
herald of a brand new doctrine 
about sex that contradicts every- 
thing the Catholic Church has 
taught for 1900 years? 


Where in the Bible is sex made 
unlawful for married persons? 
The proper use of sex is nowhere 
in the Bible made unlawful for 
married persons, but the unlawful 
use of it by birth-control, is con- 
demned in Genesis, 38, 9-10. Does 
God insist that married people 
have all the children they can? 
No. God insists that the pleasures 
of the marriage act be looked up- 
on as a reward for accepting the 
responsibility of rearing a family. 
Married people may limit their 
responsibilities by limiting their 
rewards; but not for taking the 
rewards for nothing. The rewards 
are plentiful for those who accept 
the responsibilities. 
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66744 HE Church maintains that 
marriage is a_ beautiful 
state, and yet sees fit to make it 
dreaded. Too many laws and re- 
strictions and demands have been 
placed on marriage by _ the 
Church. I mean principally the 
law forbidding birth-prevention. 
You instill fear in the hearts of 
people, and fear tends to cloud 
one’s mind so that one cannot 
think, hear or see clearly. Stop 
making Church laws the most im- 
portant things. Start preaching 
God’s law, for God gave only ten 
commandments, that’s all.” 


My dear, confused, misguided 
soul! The law against birth-pre- 
vention is not a Church law, it 
never has been, it never will be. 
It is a law of God. It is evident in 
your nature. It can be recognized 
by all, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
once they recognize the basis and 
principle of all law. The Church 
merely proclaims the natural and 
divine law; she does not make it 
and cannot change it. The ten 
commandments you praise so 
highly contain implicitly all nat- 
ural laws, though many specific 
precepts are not named. Is drunk- 
enness a sin? It is not named in 
the ten commandments. Is detrac- 
tion a sin? It is not named in the 
ten commandments. Is self-abuse 
a sin? It is not named in the ten 
commandments. 


God said a thousand times that 
sin must be feared because sin 
leads to hell. To do away with 
fear you have to do away with 
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hell, and with God and God's 
truth and God’s word. Fear is a 
gift that God gives His creatures 
to save them from eternal suffer- 
ing. He founded a Church to keep 
alive that saving fear, and we are 
only the spokesmen of that 
Church. Don’t fear having chil- 
dren, or giving up a few of the 
pleasures of marriage; fear hell. 
Or else love God enough to do 
His will at any cost, and then you 
won't have to fear any more. 


66 HY not be fair to the 
multitudes of Catholics? 
Take a survey. Have question- 
naires handed out, asking people 
whether they agree with your 
stand on this issue. Ask them to 
answer honestly without instilling 
fear of the devil in them. You 
may be surprised at how many of 
your good Catholics disagree with 
your law and then perhaps you 
will be convinced that it is time 
for a change. You say many non- 
Catholics stay out of the Church 
because of your stand on birth- 
control, and many a Catholic has 
fallen away because of it. Why 
not change it, and bring many 
new faces into the fold and bring 
back many who have left it?” 


There is only one survey that 
can teach a Catholic what God 
wants him to do for the salvation 
of his soul: that is a survey of 
what has been taught by the Cath- 
olic Church at all times, in every 
place, by all the authoritative rep- 
resentatives of Christ since the day 
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He left this earth. That survey 
will reveal to any humble servant _ 
of God that never at any time has - 
the Church faltered in this one 
matter; never has she even pon- 
dered the question of whether 
she had the authority to change 
the laws governing the use of sex, 
because she always recognized that 
these were divine laws, not sub- 
ject to the authority of the 
Church. 


HE idea of polling Catholics 

to find out whether they 
would like a certain action to be 
called a sin or not a sin is con- 
trary to the fundamental princi- 
ple on which all religion is based. 
Religion means accepting God as 
Creator, Lawgiver and Judge; 
looking upon oneself as creature, 
servant and obedient child of 
God. God has made His laws for 
mankind and He has made them 
known through His Son, and 
through His Church and through 
the reason of man. There will al- 
ways be people who would vote 
to strike out certain obligations 
imposed by God. 

Was there ever a sinner who 
would not like to cast a vote in 
favor of making his favorite sin 
not a sin? Would not the murder- 
er vote that his sin is no sin? and 
the abortionist? and the drunkard? 
and the mercy-killer? and the 
political liar? and the crooked 
business man? and the bribe-tak- 
ing public official? A million votes 
in favor of any one of these sins 
cannot change the law of God. 
Neither can a million votes change 
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God’s law condemning birth-pre- 
vention. God will judge each hu- 
man being, not by what he voted, 
but by what God commanded him 
to do or to avoid. 


HE strange thing about many 
T people who condemn the 
Catholic Church for her stand on 
birth-prevention is that they still 
want to call themselves Catholics. 
They want the intellectual satis- 
faction that comes from being a 
Catholic. They want to be part of 
the one body of Christians that 
traces its lineage back unbrokenly 
to Christ. They want the good 
things that the Church offers: the 
Mass and the real Presence of 
Christ and the comfort of the sac- 
raments and the insistence on the 


power of prayer. These things 


they have no _ inclination to 
change. But they forget that by 
wanting to change the Church in 


morality of birth-prevention, they 
want to destroy all the attractive- 
ness of the Church for the human 
mind. If this is to be changed, 
then everything can be changed, 
and there will be nothing solid 
left to cling to any longer. Sure, 
thousands of _ birth-controllers 
would join the Church tomorrow, 
if tomorrow the Church would 
say: Birth-prevention is no longer 
a sin. But then the Church would 
not be worth joining or belonging 
to. It would have become just like 
a thousand other religious sects in 
which the voice of man inspired 
by passion and_ self-will, has 
drowned out even the thundering 
voice of God. It would make a 
mockery of Christ, Who said to 
all His followers: ‘“‘Not every one 
that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en, but he that doth the will of 
My Father who is in heaven, he 
shall enter the kingdom of heav- 


one important matter such as the en.” 





This Is Alaska 


Alaska is a country that demands great sacrifices of a missionary priest. 
To a collection of huts called mission posts in the trackless expanse come the 
calls from the outer wasteland that send him tracking over miles and miles of 
hard-packed snow to bring the last comforts of the faith to the dying and 
Mass and Communion to the living. He must grapple with a bewilderingly 
intricate native language. He must share the plain lot of a primitive people. 
He must harden himself to isolation, loneliness and bitter cold. An igloo is 
the breeding place of disease when the small fire within melts its inner wall 
and turns the frozen floor into a thick mud. The glamour is all gone. 

This is the Alaska mission. The gold rush is gone; the igloos are going in 
the’ favor of wooden homes. But the Northern Lights still shine a celestial 
beacon and benediction on the work of the Alaska missionaries for the salva- 
tion of souls. Jesuit Missions 
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YOU AND YOUR CONFIRMATION 


Daniel L. Lowery, C.SS.R. 








The sacrament of confirmation and its effects should be a 
source of strength in your Catholic life. Perhaps you need 
this article to stir up the graces of long ago. 


OHNNY was a fifth-grader now. 
J A whole year had passed since 
he had received the sacrament of 
confirmation. That’s why Sister’s re- 
quest took him by surprise. “Chil- 
dren,” Sister said to the class, “write 
down some of the important things 
that happened to you on your con- 
firmation day.” 

Johnny squirmed, thought a while, 
and finally wrote: “1) The bishop 
slapped my face. 2) I took the name 
of Alfred. 3) Uncle Joe stood up for 
me. Also, he gave me a dollar.” 

No need to mention that Sister was 
disappointed. She had hoped for 
something with.a dash of the spiritual 
in it. But no, Johnny had apparently 
forgotten the whole lesson on the ef- 
fects of confirmation. 


ND Johnny isn’t the only one 
who has forgotten that lesson! 
If you are an adult Catholic, you have 
probably received the sacrament of 
confirmation. You probably heard 
something about it in school and no 
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doubt handled the catechism ques- 
tions fairly well. But somehow, as 
you grew up, confirmation slipped 
off into the shadows. “After all, it’s 
not like confession and Communion, 
you know. Somehow you just forget 
about it.” 

And yet, the sacrament of confir- 
mation can and should be a living 
reality, a dynamic force in your life. 
Today. Every day. I would like to 
help you remember this “forgotten 
sacrament.” I want to show you what 
confirmation should mean to you in 
your adult Catholic life. 


THE FIRST PENTECOST 
T ALL goes back to the story of 
the first Pentecost. Before Pente- 
cost, the apostles were just babies in 
the supernatural, Christian life. They 
were still weak, worldly, wishy-washy. 
Still longing for the power and pres- 
tige of this world. Still breaking their 
heads against the mystery of the cross. 
The very night before Christ died the 
three chosen ones slept in the garden 
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of Gethsemani. Eventually all the 
rest ran away. Later on in the eve- 
ning, Peter went so far as even to 
deny his Master. And strangely, even 
after Christ’s triumphant resurrection 
and ascension, they were still timid 
and afraid. We find them hiding in 


the upper room, twisted with doubt | 


and fear. 

Then Pentecost! And all is 
changed. “There came a sound from 
heaven as of a violent wind . . . there 
appeared tongues as of fire settling 
upon each of them . . . and they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit.” Filled 
with the Holy Spirit! Christ’s promise 
had come true: “If I go, I will send 
Him to you .. . He, the Spirit of 
Truth, will teach you all truth.” Here 
at last was the deeper, fuller posses- 
sion of the Holy Spirit the Apostles 
so needed. This was the day they had 
been waiting for. 


W men walked out of that up- 

per room after Pentecost. The 
spiritual babies had grown up; they 
had, in fact, become spiritual giants. 
Suddenly their faith becomes solid as 
stone, their love deep as the sea. Rich 
wisdom is theirs and selfless charity. 
Dauntlessly they preach the Gospel 
to every nation. Fearlessly they show 
the crucified Christ to the world. 
With gay abandon they face beatings 
and prisons and death itself. 


YOUR PENTECOST 


OU may be surprised to hear 
that your confirmation day was 
literally the Pentecost of your life. 
So true is this that the Council of 
Florence could declare: “The effect 
of this sacrament (confirmation) is 
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to confer the Holy Spirit, as He was 
conferred on the apostles on Pente- 
cost Day ... ” True, you did not 
become a linguist or a miracle-worker 
or a foreign missionary that day. But 
these things are only accidental to 
Pentecost. The heart of Pentecost was 
this: to give the apostles a fullness of 
the Holy Spirit, to make them mature 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. And what is the essence, the 
fundamental purpose of confirma- 
tion? To impart to every Christian a 
similar fullness of the Holy Spirit, to 
make every Christian a grown-up 
member of the Church. 


As with the Apostles, so with you. 
Before confirmation you were an in- 
fant in the Christian life. Still weak 
and worldly and selfish and afraid. 
Often denying Christ; often ashamed 
that you ever knew Him. Then con- 
firmation! This sacrament of Chris- 
tian maturity makes you grow up 
as a Christian. It confers on you 
the fullness of the Spirit of God. It 
fashions you, as Pentecost fashioned 
the apostles, into soldiers of Christ 
and daring defenders of your faith. 
This is the noble purpose of that sac- 
rament which must so sadly be refer- 
red to as the forgotten sacrament. 


WHAT JOHNNY FORGOT 


T THIS point I hear you inter- . 


rupting: “Listen. I received the 
sacrament of confirmation years ago. 
How on earth can it do me any good 
now? Until you brought it up, I had 
forgotten all about it.” Well, you have 
just stated what is perhaps the key 
misconception in regard to confirma- 
tion. “It happened a long time ago; 
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that’s the end of it.” But that isn’t the 
end of it. Although you may have 
forgotten your confirmation, God has 
not. 

Whenever a Catholic receives a 
sacrament, something happens to his 
soul. When, therefore, the bishop an- 
Ointed you with chrism and said: “I 
sign you with the sign of the cross 
and confirm you with the chrism oi 
salvation,” certain effects took place 
in your soul. (These are the impor- 
tant things Sister was hoping Johnny 
would remember. ) 


IRST, you received automatically 

an increase of sanctifying grace: 

a fuller participation in the very dife 

of God. How much grace you re- 

ceived at that time depended largely 

on the dispositions of your soul. This 

growth in sanctifying grace is a won- 

drous effect of every sacrament right- 

ly received. But space does not per- 
mit us to linger on it here. 


ECONDLY, your soul was stamp- 
ed with the sacramental charac- 
ter of confirmation. That indelible 
spiritual badge, ingrained on your 
soul forever, marks you as a soldier 
of Christ and a sharer in the priest- 
hood of Jesus. It rests on your soul 
this moment, every moment; a sign 
that you are, in some measure, an 
_ apostle of Christ, a defender of the 
faith. And that character has, as it 
were, a voice: it constantly calls out 
to heaven for the sacramental graces 
of your confirmation. 


HIRDLY, we come to these sac- 
ramental graces of confirmation. 
It is Catholic teaching that every sac- 
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rament confers graces that belong to 
that sacrament alone. Each sacra- 
ment brings with it a kind of right to 
those actual, “here-and-now” graces 
which will help the soul attain the 
purpose of that sacrament. For ex- 
ample, a young man receives the sac- 
rament of holy orders. There will be 


“times in that man’s life when he will 


need special graces in order, precise- 
ly, to be a good priest, to fulfill his 
ministry. These graces will be there 
waiting for him because of the sacra- 
ment of holy orders. So with you and 
your confirmation. When the rough 
days come (and they will), when you 


-need a special lift to live as a loyal 


soldier of Christ, then you may look 
with confidence to the sacramental 
graces of confirmation. 


And please notice this: the right 
to those graces will always be there. 
Always. The bishop removes his 
hand, the chrism dries on your fore- 
head, but the right to those graces 
lives on in your soul. Like the ever- 
green tree, confirmation is always 
fresh, always in season. Don’t you 
see, therefore, that it doesn’t really 
matter how long ago you received 
this sacrament? Daily your Captain 
Christ holds out special graces to you 
— a legacy from your confirmation. 
All you have to do is use them! 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


66> UT let’s get down to earth. 
Precisely what do these sac- 
ramental graces of confirmation do 
for my soul? What do they mean in 
my daily life?” 
The role of confirmation in your 
daily life is perhaps best summed up 
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in that famous sentence of the cate- 
chism: “Confirmation makes of me 
a soldier of Christ.” I daresay that 
this is the one statement that sticks 
in the minds of most Christians in 
regard to confirmation. The trouble 
is, it is only a summary. The phrase 
“soldier of Christ” has vast implica- 
tions. Let’s look at some of them. 


If confirmation makes you a sol- 
dier, there must be a battle. And, of 
course, there is. “Life is a battle,” 
said holy Job. And weary, discour- 
aged people have been quoting him 
ever since. For the Catholic who is 
confirmed, there must be a twofold 
battle, a twofold battlefield. The pri- 
vate battle and the public battle. Or 
the internal and the external. The bat- 
tle that rages in the valley of your 
soul, and the one that flares in the 
market-place of this world. 


FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 

OU are deeply and painfully 

aware of the first battle, the one 
that goes on daily in your own soul. 
The ideal of Christianity is high and 
difficult. You have the command to 
“be perfect as your Heavenly Father 
is perfect.” Christ Himself is your 
example, and you must shape your 
life according to the laws of His 
Gospel. You must hate sin, choke 
temptation, practice virtue. 

All this is hard, bitterly hard, for 
human nature, impulsive and passion- 
ate as it is. Add to that the winking 
world and the clever devil. No won- 
der you hear in your mind the echo 
of St. Paul’s words: “But I see an- 
other law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind and mak- 
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ing me a prisoner to the law of sin 
that is in my members.” Obviously 
there are many Catholics who give 
up this battle in their own lives. The 
whole business is too much for them. 
They yield, eventually, to a deep dis- 
couragement, a kind of despair. 

And yet, it is right here, in the 
day-to-day struggle, that confirmation 
could do so much! Confirmation has 
been traditionally linked with the vir- 
tues of hope and fortitude. Hope: 
engendering the conviction that a 
Catholic life is possible, that an or- 
dinary person can be a saint. Forti- 
tude: brushing aside human obstacles, 
instilling courage to start over every 
day. Confirmation not only made you 
a soldier, it gave you ammunition for 
the battle. Cast off the burden of dis- 
couragement! Look to the graces of 
your confirmation! They will save 
you in the warfare. You shall not 
come away defeated. 


FIGHTING FOR THE WORLD 


HEN there is the other battle: 

the public, social battle in which 
every Catholic must take part. Con- 
firmation has been aptly called “the 
sacrament of Catholic Action.” Cath- 
olic Action is not just for pious old 
women. It is an integral part of every 
Catholic life. By confirmation, you 
became an apostle, a member of the 
royal priesthood of Christ. You 
“share in the apostolic hierarchy.” 
No Catholic goes to heaven alone. No 
Catholic can deny his responsibility 
before the world. As Pope Pius XI 
said: “Through confirmation we are 
made soldiers of Jesus Christ. Now, 
who does not see that a soldier must 
brave fatigue and combat, not merely 
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or mainly for his own good, but for 
the good of others?” Not only bishops 
and priests, but you too have received 
the commission to spread the Gospel 
throughout the world. 


“But what can I do?” You can be 
a good Catholic. You can be proud 
you are a Catholic, unashamed to 
profess your faith publicly. You can 
be a Catholic 24 hours of the day, 
every day of every year. You can 
convert souls by the apostolate of 
good example! As a Catholic husband 
or wife, you can teach the world in 
which you live the noble dignity of 
Christian marriage. As a young lady, 
you can stand for the beauty of chas- 
tity. In the office or the factory, you 
can put to death the devastating evil 
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of human respect. As a doctor or 
lawyer or teacher, you can show 
Christ and His Gospel to the world. 
No matter who you are or what you 
do, you can practice and profess the 
principles of your Catholic faith! And 
here, too, you have confirmation: to 
confirm you, make you strong. in 
your own faith; and then lead you to 
say and do those things that will best 
spread the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 


OW about it? Why not remem- 

ber this forgotten sacrament? 

It is ready at hand to help you be- 

come a perfect Christian and a gallant 

soldier of Christ. Think of the badge 

of your confirmation and stir up the 
graces of long ago! 


+ 


A Physicist Looks at the Host 


The science of physics these: days is a world all to itself. Before World War 
II, we were merely mathematicians who had a practical bent, but from that 
combination of theory and experiment, physicists had developed the almost 
superhuman sciences of electronics and nuclear physics. 

Then came 1945 and the old world of the materialists was shattered — the 
atomic bomb devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Stark energy, not matter, 
had ended a civilization that considered God an outsider if it considered Him 


at all. 


Now we live in a world in which no man, unless he can come to the Host, 
can find stable foundations. His world, based on matter, has gone; funda- 
mental particles, protons, deuterons and electrons, fired at greater and greater 
speeds, tear his materialism apart, but the same physicist, who has always 
believed and understood, more than any other scientist, the rigorous laws of 
nature which govern every material thing from the atom to the universe, and 
which could only come from the mind of a supreme Lawgiver and Mathema- 
tician, still sees the world as sane and logical. 

To others it might seem unstable and mad, but not to him. If he thinks 
about these things, as he must in his profession, he must realize that the 
supreme mathematical Genius and Lawgiver is there for him every minute 
of every day — a small white disk in the golden monstrance — God. 
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The Messenger 


THE LIGUORIAN 





readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Forbidden Book 

“In the August issue of THE LIGUOR- 
IAN, page 511, you list the book, THE 
MANDARINS, by Simone Beauvoir, as 
‘permissible for the discriminating reader.’ 
I enclose clippings from THE DENVER 
REGISTER, July 22, 1956, and from THE 
INDIANA CATHOLIC, July 21, 1956, 
which state clearly and concisely that THE 
MANDARINS has been placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. Comes 
now the question! Are Catholics — even 
though discriminating — permitted to read 
books on the Index? Further, which eval- 
uation is morally correct — that of the 
two Catholic newspapers or that of THE 
LIGUORIAN which states most empha- 
tically that it is a publication ‘Devoted to 
the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Jus- 
tice, Democracy and Religion, and to All 
That Brings Happiness to Human Beings,’ 
and which proclaims on its cover, ‘You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free?’ 
Rushville, Ind. rr BY 
©@ Just a bit of reckoning on the part of 
the writer of this letter might have saved 
her from the contlusion that THE LI- 
GUORIAN might be standing up in defi- 
ance of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office in Rome, whose task it is to 
decide that a book is to be placed on the 
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Index as a forbidden book. THE LI- 
GUORIAN does not receive advance no- 
tice from Rome in regard to the books that 
the Sacred Congregation INTENDS to 
place on the Index. So it happened that 
the August issue of THE LIGUORIAN 
was being mailed when it was announced 
that the book had been forbidden to be 
read by Catholics. One of the questions in 
the above letter, nevertheless, needs an 
answer. Yes, discriminating Catholics may 
read books that are on the Index if they 
receive permission to do so from their 
Bishop. The other question — which eval- 
uation of the book in question is correct, 
that of THE LIGUORIAN or that of the 


_ two papers mentioned? — has by this time, 


we presume, been withdrawn. 
The editors 


Bridey Murphy and Oral Roberts 
“I am a young Catholic girl, and I hap- 
pened to read your article on Bridey 
Murphy. Bridey Murphy is out of the pit 
of the devil, as any person should know. 
But to compare Oral Roberts with such a 
terrible thing is outrageous, and you are 
doing him a grave injustice. He preaches 
the old-time religion, just like when Christ 
was on earth.” 
Joffre, Pa. J.K.” 
© We must confess that our correspondent 
in this case strikes us as sadly confused. In 
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our book, the old-time religion was begun 
on the day when Christ said to Simon: 
“Thou art Peter, the rock, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church.” St. Peter 
was the first head of Christ’s Church, and 
Pope Pius XIl is his successor in direct 
line down through the centuries. If Mr. 
Oral Roberts (as seems clear) does not 
accept this central claim of the Catholic 
Church, it is difficult to see how our cor- 
respondent, who claims to be a Catholic 
herself, can look upon him as an apostle 
of truth. 

The editors 


Sizzlemanship 

“So far I have taken everything I’ve 
read in THE LIGUORIAN as law, and 
felt secure in this action. But the pointed 
paragraph entitled ‘What’s Wrong With 
Sizzlemanship?’ made me a little angry. 
In this article you discussed salesmanship 
as if you really didn’t know what you 
were talking about. You stated that you 
thought ‘sizzlemanship’ represented a ‘shal- 
low, artificial and false ideal.’ My question 
is, have you read any of these booklets? 
If so, you should appreciate that the first 
and basic thing any salesman must know 
and feel is that he has the best product 
of its kind, and is really doing the cus- 
tomer a favor by selling it to him. If any 
salesman feels he is ‘putting something 
over’ on the customer, he is either in the 
wrong business or selling the wrong prod- 
uct. But for the good salesman these sell- 
ing booklets are not only helpful but nec- 
essary to keep up enthusiasm in his work. 
Newark, N.Y. Mrs. G.T.” 
@ By no means did we intend to cast as- 
persions on the salesman’s profession in 
itself; we stated, in fact, that it was an 
honorable profession. But salesmanship af- 
ter all is a means to an end, it is not the 
final end and purpose of life. To regard 
it as such is to have things out of their 
right :perspective. Willy Loman, in Arthur 
Miller's play, “Death of a Salesman,” is a 
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good example of a salesman for whom 
selling was the one and only purpose of 
living, and who, when he could no longer 
sell, had no further reason for living. It 
seems to us that many of these “sizzle- 
manship” booklets tend to leave the sales- 
man in just such an amoral vacuum, and 
in this they are false and artificial. 
The editors 


Ditto 

“Contrary to what you say, the need 
of the prospective customer, his ability to 
pay for the article, even the intrinsic worth 
of the article are the concern of the sales- 
man. If he does not concern himself with 
these things, he is not a salesman.. Eco- 
nomically speaking, there would not be the 
high standard of living in this country 
were it not for salesmen. . . . Jesus had a 
selling job to do (aside from atonement) 
and so did the disciples and all that have 
followed after them. Whether a man is 
selling shoes or religion, he must persuade 
the customer to buy, and this is where 
the art of salesmanship is applied. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Ss 
@ All very true, and we can wholehearted- 
ly agree, while pointing out once more that 
our purpose was not to attack salesman- 
ship in itself, but rather the distorted atti- 
tude of mind which in some cases it can 
engender. Insofar as the Sizzlemanship 
booklets are designed to stir up enthusiasm 
for his work in the salesman, we have no 
objection to them. Insofar as they make 
salesmanship the supreme and only pur- 
pose of life, investing it with a kind of 
mystical rapture, we say they reflect a 
dangerous and a distorted viewpoint. 

The editors 


The Convent an Escape? 

“Is it right to have notions of entering 
the convent in order to escape the difficul- 
ties and disappointments of life? My home 
life has been happy to a certain extent. 
I have been given the basic necessities 
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and a few luxuries. However, it seems to 
me that the small, seemingly unimportant, 
yet very important things have been over- 
looked in our family relationship. I would 
really like to marry a good Catholic boy, 
raise a family and give my children the 
love and companionship that are not given 
to me, at least to the extent to which I 
would like to have them given. But I am 
confused. Is it possible for me to do this 
in view of the fact that others, including 
my parents, failed in doing it? Am I any 
better than they? I love my parents but 
sometimes feel depressed because of a lack 
of any external signs of love. The nuns 
in a convent seem to be united in working 
towards their objective. Maybe I should 
be a nun and escape it all. 

Moorhead, Minn. N.N.” 


© A girl should not enter a convent under 
the impression and for the reason that she 
will receive more external signs of love 
from her fellow-religious than she does 
from her parents at home. A girl enters 
a convent out of love for God and man. 
A girl enters a convent only after consul- 
tation with a confessor, after prayer and 
thought, after it has been determined that 
the signs of a religious vocation are upon 
her. As far as a girl’s desire for marriage 
is concerned, let her mind be at ease. If 
she is a good girl, if her vocation is the 
married state, she will meet the boy whom 
God wants her to marry. She will someday 
have her family. Then she can practice 
the kindness on her children that was 
lacking in her life when she was a child. 
The editors 


Uncrowded Convents 

“I enjoy reading your fine magazine 
very much. But regarding the article in 
the July number, WHY ARE SO FEW 
GIRLS ENTERING THE CONVENT, 
may I add the following observation. It 
seems to me that the main reason for so 
many girls not entering the convent is the 
habits that most of the sisters wear. Most 
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of the sisterhoods in the country have a 
form of dress that the average American 
girl doesn’t want to wear. The Holy Father 
himself said this. Some sisterhoods changed 
their habits a little bit, but to my mind 
not enough. If the sisters would affect a 
style like social workers, Wacs, Waves 
etc., the convents would not be large 
enough to hold the applicants. 


Clarks Summit, Pa. F.S.” 


© It is entirely possible that more girls 
would enter the convent if the habits of 
the sisters were not quite so contrary to 
current styles and were not quite so volu- 
minous and stiff. However, the fact does 
remain that the sisterhoods that do not 
have the traditional habit but rather a 
form of dress like that of nurses (and 
there are quite a few such congregations) 
are not increasing any faster than the 
other sisterhoods. What is to be made of 
that? Perhaps the modern girl in America 
is not as opposed to the traditional habit 
of the sister as sometimes we are inclined 
to believe. 
The editors 


Too Liberal? 

“Please discontinue my subscription. I 
have found that your magazine is too 
‘liberal’ for me. You are not objective on 
subjects such as segregation, and you seem 
to be peculiarly occupied with supporting 
ideas which are being pushed by enemies 
of our country, and enemies of the Church. 
If you feel heroic and unjustly condemned, 
don’t! I can assure you there are many 
people in the country who consider people 
like you as dupes, persons who think they 
know everything, persons who are getting 
everyone set right, and in reality ‘they 
know not what they do.’ I consider your 
repeated sex problems as cheap sensation- 
alism. 


Missouri E.F.O.” 


©@ We have no comment to make on the 
reasons alleged in the above letter for 
cancelling the writer's subscription. But at 
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least it is a change to be called “liberal” 
instead of “strict, narrow-minded and old- 
fashioned.” By no means do we, because 
of letters like this, feel heroic or unjustly 
condemned; rather there is an inclination 
on our part to blame ourselves — not for 
anything we have written or published — 
but for having failed to “get through” to 
some of our readers. 

The editors 


And on the Other Hand... 

“I have thought many times of writing 
te you Fathers on the subject of your most 
wonderful magazine. A good number of 
the people of my parish receive THE LI- 
GUORIAN since one of your Fathers 
spoke of your work three years ago in our 
church. In that: time we have noticed a 
growing interest in and love for the 
Church. To what extent THE LIGUORI- 
AN is to be credited I cannot say, but I 
am sure it is one of the external graces 
which God is using most profitably in the 
harvest of souls. Much remains to be done, 
but I am certain that the Son of God on 
judgment day will not find the staff of 
THE LIGUORIAN to have been negligent 
in having done their part to turn our goats 
into sheep before that day comes upon us. 
May God continue to bless your work as 
I am sure He will, for you have Our Di- 
vine Lord’s own promise that He will 
profess you before His heavenly Father 
since you have professed Him so well be- 
fore men. 


N. N. Rev. R. P.” 


And Furthermore . . . 

“We are new members, so to speak, in 
the large and rapidly growing LIGUORI- 
AN FAN CLUB. We came into contact 
with your magazine only recently, but 
have devoured every copy we could lay 
our hands on. We are filled with enthusi- 
asm and admiration for it — and its pub- 
lishers. It’s full of sound Catholic prin- 
ciples, of course, but also abounds in com- 
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mon sense, we think. We intend to pass 
our copies on when we have finished with 
them as others have so kindly done to us. 
East Moline, III. Mr. & Mrs. B.V.” 


The Single Girl 

“In the July issue of THE LIGUORIAN 
Father Ernest Miller wrote an excellent 
article called Teen-agers and Single Life. 
After reading the article carefully I re- 
ceived the impression that single life was 
looked upon as a vocation only if a cer- 
tain career demanded that kind of life. ... 
The article neglected to address itself to 
the girl who wants to get married and to 
raise a family more than anything else in 
the world but who never receives a pro- 
posal to marriage. She is forced to lead 
a single life even though she does not want 
to. Could this be called a vocation? 
Los Angeles, California J.S.” 
© Very definitely we believe that this girl 
has a “vocation” to the single life in the 
world, at least until such a time as God 
may indicate differently. There is such a 
thing as a temporary vocation to the single 
life. However, those people who live single 
lives all their lives because they have never 
had the chance to get married have a clear 
indication of the will of God in their re- 
gard. The lack of proposals is the. sign 
that God uses to show them the kind of 
life He wants them to lead. He could 
hardly use a clearer sign. 

The editors 


Conscientious Objector 

“Is it wrong in the eyes of the Church 
to be a conscientious objector? My heart 
just doesn’t think that it is right to fight 
in wars. I am only sixteen, but as far as 
I can see there should never be a war with 
Christians forming the battle lines. When 
I try to imagine Jesus Christ as a soldier, 
I can see Him only carrying a cross. How 
can I imitate Jesus Christ with bombs and 
guns in my hands? The Blessed Virgin 
said we must pray and do penance. That 
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is the way we should fight wars. I believe 
that one saint could do far more to end 
a war than all the armies in the world. 
Clontarf, Minn. N.N.” 
@ Any person who truly feels obliged in 
conscience to be opposed to war has the 
obligation of following his conscience. At 
the same time, since his conscience is ob- 
jectively in error, he has the obligation of 
seeking the truth about this question and 
correcting his erroneous conscience. The 
writer of the above letter seems to be 
making an effort to do this, but as he says, 
he is thinking with his heart and his emo- 
tions, not with his soul. The Bible itself 
will tell him about God’s attitude toward 
war. Further, while he is looking to the 
saints for example to lead him, he had 
better not overlook St. Joan of Arc and 
St. Louis of France who did more than 
pray to win a war. 

The editors 


Complimentary Copies 
“I think your idea of offering to send 
complimentary copies of THE LIGUORI- 
AN to persons whose names are sent to 
you is marvelous. I am sure the three 
names I am submitting will become sub- 
scribers if they receive a copy. You only 
have to receive THE LIGUORIAN once 
— you never forget it, and you cannot 
wait until the next month when another 
copy arrives. I really hate to say it, but I 
dislike most reading matter intensely. Fash- 
ion books will hold my interest and never 
bore me; but anything else in the reading 
line bores me to death. I would buy all 
kinds of Catholic literature with great 
hopes of reading it; but I never get around 
to it. THE LIGUORIAN, however, solved 
everything. I can’t wait to get my hands 
on it every month, reading from cover to 
cover. I can truthfully say that never once 
has even one small article bored me. THE 
LIGUORIAN is THE advertisement for 
Catholicism. 
Alexandria, Va. 


M.N.” 
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Supplementary Reading 

“THE LIGUORIAN! — Superb supple- 
mental reading to TRUE CONFESSIONS 
and SEXOLOGY! 
Dayton, Ohio R.B.W.” 
@ We do not advise anyone to make a 
practice of reading the magazines men- 
tioned in the above letter, or even to read 
a single copy of them, and then to read 
THE LIGUORIAN as supplementary read- 
ing. But if the persons who are foolish 
enough to read the magazines mentioned 
would use THE LIGUORIAN as supple- 
mentary reading, then TRUE CONFES- 
SIONS and SEXOLOGY would eventually 
lose a great number of readers and the 
Catholic Church would have a much 
greater number of members living inform- 
ed Catholic lives. 

The editors 


Kind Words 

“I am a convert and I can say that THE 
LIGUORIAN has been invaluable to me 
as a source of knowledge and truth. THE 
LIGUORIAN is like having a priest right 
in the house to help me and give advice 
whenever it is needed. It has been my con- 
stant companion and I have learned many 
things about my faith that I never knew 
before and I have thereby become a much 
better practicing Catholic. Believe me, I 
have never gotten so much for my money 
before in my life. 


Buffalo, N.Y. Mrs. G.B.” 


“You are doing a work that all other 
Catholic periodicals have failed to try or 
to accomplish, and that is, quite simply, 
interpreting Catholicity for the man on the 
street, polishing up Christ’s life and pre- 
senting it as the yardstick for every man. 
You are giving the Catholic truck-driver, 
the Catholic laborer, the Catholic office- 
worker words — Christ’s words — to live 
by. 


Mattapan, Mass. R.E.B.” 
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THESE PEOPLE 
WANT RELIGION 


HARRY F. Wape, C.SS.R. 


WAS listening over the radio this 

morning to an evangelist who is 
quite well known in these parts where 
I am presently working as a mission- 
ary. He is quite an individual. He has 
been active in the territory about 
twelve years. By transcription his pro- 
gram is broadcast over fourteen radio 
stations. Through the generosity of 
his good listeners and the “blessing 
of Jesus,” his ambition is to double 
these channels. He may, too. These 
characters have a strange fascination 
for the country and little-town folks. 

This man possesses a pleasant, 
Texan type of voice. He doesn’t actu- 
ally say much but what he does say, 
he says with lots of gusto and em- 
phasis. “One must have Jesus in his 
heart,” he says over and over again. 
“Jesus saves!” “Walk hand in hand 
with the Lord!” “Let Him into your 
home!” “He who doesn’t walk with 
Jesus and live with Jesus is a sad 


” 


man. 


Ho and there with dramatic sol- 
emnity, he quotes from the Old 
and the New Testament, chapter and 
verse. “That’s what the good book 
says,” he stresses, “and we can’t get 
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Millions of Americans in the mission 
districts are hungering for God and 
religion. Are we missing an easy 
opportunity of giving them the 
bread of truth? 


away from it.” The texts taken out 
of their contexts are usually related 
in a vague, general sort of way, but 
unabashed at any discrepancies, he 
carries on. 


To vary the program and break 
any possible monotony, he decides 
to sing one of his favorite hymns that 
he learned as a child. A mediocre 
pianist gives him a note. That is just 
for effect. He takes his own note, and 
in discord with the piano in the back- 
ground, he chants, then modulates 
quiveringly on a few bars and, taking 
a deep breath, daringly reaches out 
for an operatic finish. By this time 
he is so overwhelmed with the mes- 
sage and memory of this old-fashion- 
ed religious ditty that he just can’t 
pull himself away from the enchant- 
ing melody; so he goes into a whistle. 

His listening audience knows this 
wonderful, uplifting tune, he makes 
them believe, and they fill in every 
break. “You sing it, you whistle it, 
my friends, I know God loves that 
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tune,” he urges. “And now my friends 
I must leave you,” he sighs. “But, you 
know, it costs money to bring this 
message to you. And I so much enjoy 
bringing it to you. There is nothing 
else I would rather do than bring the 
Gospel of Jesus to you. We all need 
that Gospel. Now isn’t that right? Be 
honest. Isn’t that right?” 


i. a slight pause he goes on: 
“I have a letter here from one 
of my dear radio audience and she 
asks: ‘Brother, what does it cost you 
to bring us your lovely message of 
Jesus?’ Now, I don’t like to talk about 
money. My only desire is to bring 
the message of Jesus to you. My staff 
just tells me once a year in December 
what our account is and I don’t pay 
any more attention to it until the next 
December. But this dear lady is sin- 
cere and I am going to tell her. It 
costs me two or three hundred dollars 
a day in my charities. Oh, I love to 
do charity. There are so many people 
in need. These are Jesus’ people. I 
don’t take any money from people 
who sell beer and whiskey. I love 


these people, mind. But their money . 


is tainted with sin. They offer it, un- 
derstand, but I just politely won’t 
take it. And these churches that go 
around selling ten-cent raffle chances, 
I don’t do that. That’s sin money. I 
operate on love offerings, alone. If 
you want to share in this work of 
Jesus, send your offering to Brother 


i ene a 

The programs conclude with his 
“lilting” voice somewhere in between 
the notes followed by a rapturous 
outburst of whistling. 
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The announcer then informs the 
loving radio audience where they can 
send their love offerings: Brother 
‘sipeaiitibdi » Bon..........,. Sation........., 


i wouldn’t take a curious person 
long to figure out where I am 
working. Yes, it’s a great big state, 
the biggest. And the competition is 
terrific. But because of it, the work 
of a Catholic missionary is most in- 
teresting. 

This one particular evangelist is a 
Church all unto himself. He was at 
one time affiliated with a Baptist 
group, but a few differences caused a 
break. Not discouraged, he bought a 
large piece of property, set up a tent 
and embarked on the field of evan- 
gelism. His flair for histrionics paid 
dividends. The country and little-town 
folks flocked to him. He decided to 
exploit the wide open spaces. I say 
exploit for want of a better word. 
Attract the crowd? He does. Hold 
them? He does. Leave them? He 
does. And the crowd waits around 
until the next tent goes up. 


But in one community of fair size, 
this character really let himself be 
carried away. He had quite a sizable 
group. He was in a ranting and rav- 
ing mood. He was really down on 
sin. At the height of his excoriation 
of poor old Barleycorn, he dropped 
to the most solemn tones to vow: 
“I’d rather see my teen-age daughter 
a girl of ill-repute (the circumlocu- 
tion is mine — he used the popular 
vulgar word) in a house of ill-fame 
(he used the proper word here, too) 
than see her with a can of beer in her 
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hand.” Even with the driest of his 
attentive audience, this hit a foul 
note. When the shock subsided a lit- 
tle, they got up one by one, then, in 
twos and threes, and finally whole 
panels arose and left. He called them 
all sinners and enemies of Jesus, but 
in short order his voice resounded 
through an empty tent. 


T about this time he decided on 

the radio. He now has fourteen 
stations. More are in the offing. With 
his enthusiasm for the message of 
Jesus, his in-between-the-notes sing- 
ing and his discordant whistling, there 
is no stopping him. 
_ This has me puzzled. Here is a man 
who is affiliated with no recognized 
body of religious teaching but his 
own. He gives his own teaching, 
whatever it is, no name. He just refers 
to it as the church. And that is just 
by general inference. He is skeptical, 
very critical and, in one instance, 
bitterly antagonistic to other church- 
es. Apparently he hasn’t a single 
positive doctrine. He is mostly de- 
nunciative. He bellows like an en- 
raged bull at the mere thought of 
alcohol and gambling. To him there 
are no greater evils. He claims no 
authority but his own, and he brooks 
no censure or question of his state- 
ments. 


The general tenor of his talks var- 
ies but little. An honest admission 
on his part that they are all off the 
cuff would not surprise me. They are 
nothing but a series of general, mean- 
ingless platitudes that any school boy 
of six could memorize. His English is 
elementary. His composition has no 
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sequence. His whole delivery, strictly 
amateurish, has no aim, purpose or 
objective. Whether this is all studied 
or not, I don’t know, but it could be 
for the type of people he is catering 
to. 

This character is not alone in this 
field. The airwaves through the South 
are choked with them. A housewife 
on the farm and in smaller towns in 
particular, need but flick the switch 
of her radio any morning to have one 
of these individuals blatting away in 
her kitchen. The people who listen 
have to love them to support them, 
and support them they do. What is 
the answer. 


NE answer to the success of 

these programs is the insatiable 
desire in the hearts of even the most 
uneducated for God and religion. 
They want God. They want religion. 
Millions of Americans are very much 
confused about where to find God 
and religion. So these evangelists on 
the radio talk about God and religion, 
and these people listen willingly, The 
evangelists speak of Jesus. They are 
not supposed to be professionals. 
What they say sounds uplifting. If 
what they say weren’t true, would the 
radio people let them say it? What 
they say is good. We should walk 
hand in hand with Jesus. We should 
let Jesus in our homes. Jesus saves. 
I accept Him as my personal Saviour. 
If alcohol and gambling displease 
Jesus, even though I have had no 
experiences with either of them, I 
hate them too. This good evangelist 
must be supported. We must con- 
tribute. Our crucified Saviour would 
want-us to. 
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That is how these programs are 
financed. There really isn’t any puz- 
zlement to it at all. The vineyard is 
tremendously large and these evan- 
gelists, using the best available meth- 
ods, have penetrated most deeply into 
it. The harvest there is ripe. Unchal- 
lenged, they are richly reaping it, and 
actually with the slightest of effort, 
by records of transcription. 


These country and little-town folks 
are good, wholesome, lovely and gen- 
uine people. I’ve worked among them 
for a long time and love them very 
much. They live beautifully, even the 
poorest of them do. As a rule, they 
work very hard and are content with 
so little. Because of their virtuous 
simplicity and trustfulness, they are 
exploited time and again. In their 
material dealings, I am not here con- 
cerned. They live and learn. The city 
folks get taken too. But in their spirit- 
ual affairs upon which so much de- 
pends, I do have an interest. 


A’ Catholics, why don’t we wake 
up and reach them? Why must 
we permit them to be handed “stones 
and serpents” when we could just as 
easily give them the bread of truth? 

Truth can more readily be recog- 
nized than distorted truth. But it must 
be presented. The Catholic Church 
does have radio programs, excellent 
ones, but not nearly enough. For 
every Catholic program there must be 
at least fifty of these self-appointed- 
church - unto - themselves evangelists 
throughout the United States. What 
a wonderful work our lay apostolate 
could do here, our men’s clubs, our 
Holy Name Societies, our Lady’s al- 
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tar and rosary sodalities! Many tran- 
scriptions are already available, more 
could just as easily be prepared. What 
an effective help this would be to the 
relatively few Catholic missionaries 
in the field! 





EACH BEAD A ROCK 


The largest and heaviest rosary in 
the world is made of ship’s chains 
and rocks, and is looped around a 
statue of Our Lady of Monte, on the 
Portuguese island of Madeira. In 
thanksgiving for the safety of their 
island during the first world war, the 
Catholics of Madeira built their 
rosary from the chains of ships tor- 
pedoed in Funchal Harbor and car- 
ried back-breaking boulders two 
thousand feet up a mountainside to 
adorn a statue of Our Lady. 


+ 


GOD’S CHURCH 


The Catholic affirms the Church 
just as it is. For in its actual form 
the Church is to him the revelation 
of the Divine Holiness, Justice and 
Goodness. The Catholic does not de- 
sire some ideal Church, a Church of 
the philosopher or the poet. Though 
his mother be travel-stained with long 
journeying, though her . countenance 
be furrowed with care and trouble — 
yet, she is his mother. In her heart 
burns the ancient love. Out of her 
eyes shines the ancient faith. From 
her hands flow ever the ancient bless- 
ings. What would heaven be without 
God? What would the earth be with- 
out His Church? 

Karl Adam 
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Invalidly Married 
Fellow-Parishioners 


roblem: In our parish there are sever- 
P al Catholics who have attempted 
marriage with divorced persons outside 
the Church and who are living as if mar- 
ried to them. I know that they may not 
receive the sacraments, but that they are 
allowed and encouraged to come to Mass 
as often as possible. But should such per- 
sons be permitted to become ushers, and 
leaders in the social activities of the par- 
ish, as they so often are? Some of them 
are very active in the Holy Name Society 
and the Ladies’ Sodality, and are on hand 
to help with their money and time when- 
ever anything has to be done for the par- 
ish. Is not this a source of scandal to 
loyal Catholics? 
— There are two extreme atti- 

tudes to be avoided by loyal Catho- 
lics in regard to this problem. The one 
extreme is that of wanting to multiply the 


penalties suffered by those Catholics who 


choose to live in the habitual mortal sins 
of a bad marriage. Every loyal Catholic 
knows that such persons live under the 
constant shadow of three terrible sen- 
tences: 1) they may not receive the sac- 
raments of the Church; 2) if they die 
while still in their scandalous state, they 
may not be buried from a Catholic 
church; 3) they have no chance of es- 
caping hell and entering heaven if they 
live till death in an adulterous so-called 
marriage. 

Persons who live in such a state often 
think that they may be able to soften 
God’s judgment, and to enjoy their in- 
valid marriage without losing heaven in 
the end, if only they live externally as 
if they were good Catholics. Certainly 
those who have never strayed should 
rejoice in seeing them at Mass and other 
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For Wives and Husbands_Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


spiritual exercises, hoping that their pray- 
ers will bring them the grace of repent- 
ance and separation from sin before it 
is too late. And they should sympathize 
with their desire to do everything they 
can for the church in a material way, 
hoping again that this too may win for 
them the one extraordinary grace they 
need to save their souls. 

HE other extreme is that of speaking 

and acting as if the above penalties 
of living in an invalid marriage had little 
real meaning, thereby making it easier 
for other Catholics to rush into the same 
state of serious sin. Here great wisdom 
and prudence are required. Much must 
be left to the judgment of the pastor. 
Ordinarily a person living in open serious 
sin would not be admitted to the ushers’ 
society, or to any post of authority in any 
Catholic society or organization. Never- 
theless there may be circumstances in 
which a pastor might permit it for rea- 
sons unknown to most of his people. 

RDINARY parishioners should be 
0 content to show their own disapprov- 
al of invalid marriages by not visiting 
those involved in them (except with some 
hope of helping them to escape from 
sin), and by not inviting them to their 
own homes. If they have influence.in the 
societies of their parish, they should use 
it to express disapproval of entrusting any 
important office to one who cannot live 
a truly Catholic life by receiving the sac- 
raments. One thing they must always re- 
member and try to inculcate in others, 
namely, that while the world and weak 
Catholics consider invalid marriages “not 
so terrible,” they are in reality the most 
terribly tragic state into which any Cath- 
clic can fall. 
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Peace for 


ROBERT CosTELLo, C.SS.R. 


N A July morning in the 

year 1918 four infantrymen 
of the “Fighting 69th” Division, 
out on patrol, came upon the still 
body of an American soldier. He 
was still facing the enemy in his 
advanced position, but blood had 
dried on his face as it emerged 
from a bullet hole in his forehead. 
One of the soldiers looked at the 
dead man’s dog-tag, and read the 
name: Joyce Kilmer. 


Just a few weeks before, Kilmer 
had written in a letter to his fam- 
ily: “It is a nice war, nice people, 
“nice everything, the pleasantest 
war I have ever attended.” From 
senior regimental statistician he 
had asked to be transferred to the 
regimental intelligence sector. It 
was a switch from the safest to 
probably the most dangerous duty 
in the army. What was his reason 
for such self-sacrifice? 

In one of his poems he wrote: 


“Upon his will he bends a 
radiant chain, 

For freedom’s sake he is no 
longer free!” 
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Your Soul 


Only in imitation of the life 
of Christ can true 
peace of soul be found. 


And in another letter to his 
home: ‘Pray that I may love God 
more. It seems to me that if I can 
learn to love God more passion- - 
ately, more constantly, without 
distractions, that absolutely noth- 
ing else can matter... . I got 
faith, you know, by praying for 
it. I hope to get love the same 
way.” This serene expression of 
trust came from a soldier on the 
battlefield; from a man with a 
wife, three children and a host of 
debts to greet him on his return 
home. 


ILMER found peace during 
KK a war of shells and bullets. 
Others, more holy, had their own 
special war of suffering to over- 
come. St. Teresa of Avila once 
told a friend: “Life is a night in 
a bad hotel.” Thomas a Kempis in 
the Imitation gives expression to 
a common feeling: “I am left here 
poor and as an alien in the land 
of mine enemies, where daily be 
battles and great misfortune.” 

Yet it remains true that the 
saints and others with true bal- 
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ance in their lives have sifted 
more happiness out of existence 
than those who, like ostriches, 
have tried to hide their heads in 
the sand before the reality of suf- 
fering. To understand why, one 
must grasp the interrelationship 
of three elements: conflict, love 
and sacrifice. All three go into the 
making of true peace. 

No one would dare question 
the annoying reality of conflict in 
the human family. There is war, 
of the hot or cold variety; there 
are disagreements between man- 
agement and labor; there are ar- 
guments with the neighbor over 
who should repair the fence, and 
in the family as to who gets first 
crack at the sport page. 

Yet, despite this conflict on all 
sides, man’s nature continues to 
cry out for peace and happiness. 
Since perfect external peace and 
happiness seem to be impossible 
in this life, the solution would ap- 
pear to lie in developing internal 
equilibrium through victory over 
oneself in the continuing interior 
conflict. 


this internal conflict when 
he said: ““The debate raged in my 
heart, myself battling against my- 
self.” Hundreds of times each day 
the human mind becomes a bat- 
tlefield of decision. Some conflicts 
are so slight they can be ignored. 
But when these conflicts are relat- 
ed to the laws of morality, they 
are serious and must be solved 
correctly if the human heart is to 
have peace. 


8‘ AUGUSTINE referred to 
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The great struggle is between 
desires and norms. The funda- 
mental desire of all is that of self- 
preservation, which expresses it- 
self by reaching out for food, for 
clothing and for shelter. Each of 
the five senses also has its instinc- 
tive appetite for its proper object: 
things to be seen, to be touched, 
to be tasted. Then the imagina- 
tion desires its proper fulfilment, 
as do a man’s highest faculties, the 
intellect (desiring truth) and the 
will (desiring happiness for the 
whole man. ) 

Norms are not so popular as 
desires. They are the mold and 
measure setting limits to desires; 
they are, as it were, levees hold- 
ing back the flood of desires. 
There are the fundamental norms 
expressed in God’s command- 
ments, the so-called natural law. 
There are also norms that flow 
from the society of men: civil 
laws and customs. 


ELF-CONFLICT arises when 
ir) a desire fights independently 
against a norm for its own proper 
pleasure. Lower desires, in fact, 
fight among themselves, and all 
fight against the higher powers of 
the mind. When a man develops 
the habit of fitting human desires 
into God’s norms, he has uncov- 
ered the secret of peace and hap- 
piness even in this life. 

But unless he is motivated by 
the love of God, no one can hope 
to taste victory in this inner con- 
flict. As St. Bernard expressed it: 
‘Where charity does not reign, 
the passions and lusts of the flesh 
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rule!” Without this love of God, 
men are weak. They yield easily 
to disorder and roam through life 
mated to a remorseful conscience, 
or else they try to run from deci- 
sions, either for right or wrong. 
If the problem facing them is 
pressing, they may soon become 
spiritually and physically sick. 


When a man truly loves God, 
he orders his will, intellect, and 
all his desires to the will of God 
— the eternal “Norm.” And God 
has made it clear that He wishes 
that love to be a total giving of 
oneself. 

Speaking to a lawyer, Christ set 
the goal for all men. 

“Love the Lord your God with 
your whole heart, and with your 
whole soul and with your whole 
strength, and with your whole 
mind . . . and love your neighbor 
as yourself.” 


HRIST is the model of all 

men, and only in imitation 
of His life can true balance and 
peace be achieved. Now notice 
the alternation in Christ’s life be- 
tween glory and pain, between 
calm and storm. 

Scarcely had the hosannas of the 
first Palm Sunday faded into the 
spring sky over Jerusalem, scarce- 
ly was the triumph of that day 
ended, when Christ spoke these 
words: 

“Now is my soul shaken in its 
inmost depths; and what shall I 
say? ‘Father, save me from this or- 
deal?’ No, no, for this very pur- 
pose I am facing this ordeal. Fath- 
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er, glorify your name.” He sur- 
rendered His life and freedom to 
the will of God, His Father. ‘“The 
Father loves me because I lay 
down my life. ... No one can rob 
me of it. No, I lay it down of my 
own will... . I have power to lay 
it down and power to take it back 
again.” 

Then, on the afternoon of His 
death Christ whispered from the 
cross, “It is completed.” At that 
moment our redemption was ful- 
filled, and Christ became the 
source and prince of peace. 

“Peace is my legacy to you: 
own peace is my gift to you. 
giving to you is not like 
world’s way of giving. Do not let 
your heart be troubled! Do not 
let your heart despair!” Thus 
Christ spoke at the last supper on 
the night before He died. 

And so, down through the cen- 
turies, Christ’s gift of grace and 
peace flows from Himself as head 
of the mystical body to the mem- 
bers of that body—the souls in 
His Church. We do not have to 
wait for external world peace to 
enjoy genuine peace in this life. 
“The kingdom of God is within.” 


O ONE who has achieved 

true peace in his heart 
through sacrifice rightly accepted 
could be said to love conflict for 
the sake of conflict. It is difficult 
to romanticize the bare wood of 
a cross. The saints embraced, in- 
deed, not the cross alone, but 
Christ on the cross. And even 
though they were at peace, they 
readily accepted death at its ap- 
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pointed coming; they even longed 
for death, knowing that death 
would remove the one fear which 
haunted them, the fear of losing 
God's grace, the source of all their 
peace. 


As the author of the Imitation 
of Christ eloquently expresses it: 


>>> POINTS 


Being Too Exclusive 


CONSTANT source of friction in 

some families is found in the fact 
that parents are too possessive of their 
children, or that a married partner tries 
to stake out too exclusive a claim over his 
or her spouse. Psychologists have a name 
for it in the parent-child relationship; they 
call it “momism”, and the child who be- 
comes the target of momism often chafes 
sorely beneath it. 

Let us concern ourselves here, how- 
ever, with the husband-wife relationship, 
and we hasten to ‘state that partners in 
marriage are bound to a certain mutual 
exclusiveness, in that there should not be 
the slightest shadow of infidelity, and 
moreover there should be a perfect shar- 
ing of both the joys and burdens of mar- 
ried life. 


There is, however, an unhealthy exclu- 
sive spirit which can cause difficulty and 
pain. It is manifested, for example, in the 
wife who objects strenuously to her hus- 
band spending even a couple of hours 
away from home and family, or the hus- 
band who seems to think his wife should 
be locked in the house and kept away 
from the outside world altogether. 
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“Most benign Lord Jesus, let 
Thy will be my will... grant me 
that I may die to all things that 
are in the world .. . grant that I 
may rest in Thee ... for Thou, 
Lord, art the very true peace of 
heart and the perfect rest of body 
and soul... and without Thee all 
things are grievous and unquiet 
... S80 may it bel” 


of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


S IN the practice of all virtues, it is 

a middle course which here offers 
the best avenue for true peace and con- 
cord. At the one extreme, certainly hus- 
band and wife should avoid that species 
of “armed truce” which causes them, al- 
though living under the same roof, to go 
each his separate way whenever humanly 
possible to do so. Husband and wife are 
a team, and as an ordinary thing, should 
go out together and come home together 
and act together in all things. 

At the other extreme, however, the dan- 
ger should be recognized of an exclusive- 
ness degenerating into jealousy. It is a 
good thing in marriage for both husband 
and wife to have some small outlet of so- 
cial life which they indulge in as individ- 
uals. For the wife, this may well take the 
form of the bridge circle, or, better, the 
activities of the altar society, or some sim- 
ilar group. For the husband, it may be the 
weekly bowling night with the boys. From 
such activities husband and wife can come 
back to each other refreshed and renewed 
in their mutual love. 

Friction surely will be avoided if mar- 
riage partners recognize the extremes and 
try to strike the good middle course. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Rules for Schooling 


Some years ago we published an 
article with the title, Rules for Schowl- 
ing. Because we have received a num- 
ber of requests that these rules be 
published again, we give here a sum- 
mary of the main points of the article. 


1. Instruct your child, before it 
starts to school and repeatedly after 
it is in school, that it must odey its 
teachers, study the lessons given and 
practice good behaviour, because this 
is your wish and your command. 

2. Take a personal and detailed in- 
terest in your child’s report cards, 
thus giving it to understand that its 
progress and behaviour in school are 
matters over which you keep the 
closest watch. 

3. Never take sides openly with 
your child against the authorities at 
school. . 

4. Don’t take your child’s word 
alone for the fact that it is being 
treated unfairly, or punished unjustly, 
or “being picked on” in school. 

5. Don’t let your pride in your 
children blind you to the possibility 
that they could be wrong. 

6. When you have a suspicion or 
some probable evidence that a teacher 
is unfair to your child, don’t go to 
the school principal or the pastor 
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without first talking the matter over 
with the teacher herself. 

7. If your child is given homework 
to do, put your own authority behind 
that of the school, and see to it that 
the homework is _ conscientiously 
done. 

8. Keep a close supervision over 
your child’s time and activities when 
it is not in school. 

9. Make it a point to know per- 
sonally the children whom your child 
has selected as its closest friends and 
companions. 

10. In its association with other 
children, be on guard especially that 
your child does not become a “bully” 
over other children, nor one who can 
be led about by the nose by others. 

11. If you are a Catholic parent 
whose child for some good reason 
and with proper permission attends 
a public school, remember that you 
have a serious obligation to make 
certain that your child attends the 
regular religious instruction classes 
that are provided by your pastor and 
the special classes of instruction that 
are held as a preparation for the chil- 
dren who are to receive their first 
Holy Communion and the sacrament 
of confirmation. 


If you would like to have a reprint 
of the complete article, Rules for 
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Schooling, write to Liguorian Pamph- 
lets, Liguori, Missouri, and ask for a 
copy of the pamphlet, Rules for 
Schooling. There is no charge for this 
single copy. 


The Block Rosary 


The family rosary — the practice 
of getting the entire family together in 
the evening to say the rosary — is 
well known to Catholics and has 
spread to all parts of the world. 

There is another way of reciting 
the rosary in a group which may not 
be so well known to Catholics and 
that is the practice of what is called 
the block rosary. To say the block 
rosary, the neighbors in a block along 
the street or in a certain neighbor- 
hood come together in the evening 
to recite the rosary. 

The first block rosary, according to 
the information we have, was said in 
the city of Detroit, Michigan, on 
March 4, 1945. Since then the prac- 
tice of neighbors coming together to 
recite the rosary in the evening has 
spread not only throughout the United 
States but also through many coun- 
tries of the world. In many parishes 
in our country there are as many as 
fifty neighborhood groups gathering 
for the rosary each evening of the 
year. It is customary for the groups 
to gather at a different house each 
evening as arranged by the leaders 
of the group, or to go to one house 
for one week, to another house for 
the second week, and so on. 

This practice of the block rosary is 
a wonderful fulfilment of the urgent 
request of the Blessed Mother at Fa~ 
tima that the rosary be used as a pow- 
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erful means of bringing about the 
conversion of sinners and to obtain 
peace for the world. 

The block rosary is also a provi- 
dential means of restoring the virtues 
of neighborliness and charity in. places 
in which so many people living in 
houses side by side or in the sam2 
building have been nothing more than 
strangers to each other. People who 
come together to pray together will 
be united by the most powerful bond 
of charity in the world. Even non- 
Catholics are often pleased to be in- 
vited to take part in the block rosary. 

If you want to read the complete 
story of the block rosary and if you 
want to learn how to say the block 
rosary or if you want to start it in 
your neighborhood, you may get a 
free copy of a little booklet called, 
How to Say the Block Rosary. This 
booklet explains the purpose of the 
block rosary which is spreading so 
swiftly over our country. It gives com- 
plete directions, reflections on the 
mysteries of the rosary and com- 
plete prayers, so that anyone — both 
Catholics and non-Catholics — can 
say the complete rosary without hesi- 
tation or confusion the first time they 
try. There is no charge for these sin- 
gle copies of the booklet which we 
offer in order to spread the knowledge 
about the block rosary. It will be sent 
to you free upon request. To get a 
copy, send a letter or postcard, giv- 
ing your name and address, and ask 
for a free copy of HOW TO SAY 
THE BLOCK ROSARY. Send your 
request to: 

The Block Rosary 
Liguorian Pamphlets 
Liguori, Missouri 
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Business Morality 


It used to be said quite often (and 
echoes of the statement are still 
heard) that there is a double standard 
of operation with regard to a man’s 
personal life and the business world. 
“Business and religion don’t mix,” 
was the popular way of putting it. 

Insofar as religion embodies a mor- 
al code, they most certainly do mix, 
as Father John Cronin points out 
forcefully in the following questions 
and answers from the Catholic Labor 
Observer: 

Is there a code of morals for the 
businessman? 

Certainly. The businessman, like 
every other living soul, is bound to 
the commandments of the moral law. 
He must be personally faithful to his 
religious and moral ideals. In addi- 
tion, he must consider the social as- 
pect of his actions. 

Would you explain what you mean 
by “personal morality” as it affects 
business? 

Personal morality, in the business 
world, means primarily careful ob- 
servance of justice and charity in 
commercial dealings. Owners and 
managers must respect the rights of 
others, customers, stockholders, 
workers, and even competitors, just 
as they expect their own rights to be 
observed. Nor should the law of char- 
ity be overlooked in the “cold world 
of business.” 

What is social business morality? 

Social morality involves the virtues 
of social justice and social security, 
with their emphasis on the common 
good. The socially-minded business- 
man looks beyond strict rights and 
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duties. He is also concerned with the 
effects of his policies upon the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. 

What is a businessman’s responsi- 
bility to his customers? 

To deal justly with customers, 
goods and services should be priced 
fairly and in proportion to their qual- 
ity. Manufacturers and dealers should 
not misrepresent their products or 
take advantage of the ignorance of 
consumers. Fraud and gross decep- 
tion are nothing more than theft. 


For Parents and Babies 


The story is told of an expert in 
child care who, after a lecture, was 
asked by an anxious mother: “When 
should I begin teaching my child 
about God and prayer?” “How old 
is your child?” the lecturer asked in 
return. “Three years old.” “Madam, 
hurry home; you are already three 
years late in beginning.” 

Whether apocryphal or true, the 
story points up the undoubted fact 
that at a very early age, children be- 
gin to absorb and imitate what they 


‘ see and hear about them. In the arch- 


diocese of Philadelphia, a fine pro- 
gram is in operation to acquaint par- 
ents of their duty in this regard, and 
to give them aid in fulfilling it. 
Called The Archbishop’s Commit- 
tee for Home and Family, the pro- 
gram was set in operation because, 
in the words of its founder, Archbish- 
op O’Hara, “It is a holy and sublime 
work to encourage motherhood and 
support Christian mothers in their 
noble determination to be utterly un- 
selfish in the sacrifices they undertake 
in order to bring children into the 
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world and to train them to seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice.” 

In each parish a unit of the com- 
mittee has been set up, with a chair- 
man and the pastor at its head, and 
these two select and appoint a num- 
ber of “visitors.” When a child is 
baptized in the parish church, the 
parents are given a card outlining 
the purpose of the committee, and 
at the same time their name and ad- 
dress is turned over to one of the 
visitors. 

Very shortly thereafter the visitor 
makes a call at the home of the newly 
baptized child, and presents to the 
parents a blessed medal and a hand- 
written blessing together with a word 
of greeting from the archbishop. 
When the baby is three months old, 
the visitor calls again and presents the 
mother with the first of twelve pamph- 
lets entitled: Thoughts for Christian 
Parents. Three months later she pre- 
sents a second pamphlet, continuing 
this procedure every three months for 
three years. 


When the child reaches the age of 


three, the mother is presented with - 


a book, Religion in the Home for the 
Pre-School Child, designed to intro- 
duce the little one gently into the 
knowledge of God and the ways of 
prayer. 

Visitors, of course, treat as confi- 
dential the cases entrusted to them. 
They work on a volunteer basis, and 
there is absolutely no charge for the 
services of the committee. The con- 
tacts made through the spirit of sac- 
rifice of these men and women have 
reaped an incalculable amount of 
spiritual good. 
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This plan, indeed, strikes us as 
most useful, and we commend a study 
of it to interested persons. 


The Mother of a Priest 


The Capuchin Vocation Notes, 
quoting a German source, tells the 
story of how a French bishop on the 
occasion of the ordination ceremony 
made it a point to pay honor to the 
mothers of the newly ordained priests. 

Just before the conclusion of the 
ceremony, he called the mothers to 
the altar. There he thanked them in 
the name of the Church for giving 
their sons to God in the priesthood. 
He congratulated them on account of 
their resemblance to Mary, who had 
the privilege of giving the High Priest 
to the world. 

Finally, he gave to each mother a 
silver medal. On one side was an 
image of the Blessed Virgin and her 
Child; on the other was engraved the 
inscription: “From the bishop of. . . 
to the mother of Father... , in 
deepest gratitude.” 

This bishop, on the occasion of an 
audience with Pope Pius XI, told the 
pope about his little ceremony. The 
Holy Father showed great interest 
and gave wholehearted approval. 

“In the future,” he told the bishop, 
“thank these good mothers also in the 
name of the Pope, the head of the 
Church.” 

Then, after a moment of silence, 
the Holy Father repeated thought- 
fully, as if to himself: “The mother 
of a priest!” 

‘Mothers of present as well as fu- 
ture priests might well meditate on 
the great privilege which is theirs. 
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20th Sunday after Pentecost — October 7. 


Control Your Passions 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


IS Sunday’s gospel relates that 

a certain ruler’s son was at the 
point of death. He knew that Jesus 
Christ had come into Galilee, went 
in search of Him, and begged Him to 
come and cure his son. “Come down 
before my son dies.” The same plea 
might be made over him who begins 
to submit to the tyranny of any pas- 
sion. His soul is at the point of death, 
a danger to be dreaded far more than 
the death of the body. 

It is true that of themselves pas- 
sions are not bad or harmful. When 
regulated according to the dictates of 
reason and prudence they are, on the 
contrary, profitable to the soul. But 
when allowed to escape this rule they 
are capable of taking possession of 
the heart, obscuring the truth, and 
making the soul incapable of distin- 
guishing between good and evil. 

Let us, then, meditate upon the 
great danger of damnation to which 
one submits in allowing his passions 
to escape the rule of reason. 


OD created man in what is 
known as the state of justice, 
that is, his body and his passions were 
completely subject to his reason. In 
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rebelling against God, however, his 
passions rebelled against himself. But 
with the aid of divine grace it is with- 
in man’s power to resist the passions 
and not to allow them to rule over 
him. Let the assaults of the flesh and 
the devil, to make us abandon the 
way of God, be ever so violent, God 
has established within us a kingdom 
in which our will is the ruler over 
senses and passions. 


The health of the body depends 
upon the preservation of the proper 
balance between its different organs 
and functions. It depends upon prop- 
er regulation of such things as diet 
and exercise. If this balance and reg- 
ulation is disturbed it may result in 
death. So also the health of the soul 
depends upon the proper control of 
the passions by reason. Should any 


_passion rule over reason, it first en- 


slaves, and then kills the soul. 

Many people are extremely careful 
of their external conduct — to appear 
modest and respectful. But, at the 
same time, they nourish in their hearts 
sinful affections contrary to justice, 
charity, humility, and purity. Of what 
use is it, says St. Jerome, to abstain 
from food, and at the same time to 
allow the mind to swell with pride? 
To abstain from strong drink, and to 
indulge in the drunkenness of anger? 
Christians who act in this manner do 
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not lay aside their vices, they merely 
cover them over with a mantle of 
appearances. 

St. Augustine writes that two cities 
may be constructed in the heart of a 
Christian: one by the love of God, 
the other by self-love. If the love of 
God reigns within us, we will despise 
ourselves. If self-love reigns we will 
despise God. This conquering of self- 
love constitutes the victory which 
shall be given the crown of eternal 
glory. This was the great maxim of 
St. Francis Xavier: “Conquer your- 
self; conquer yourself.” . 


URING our whole life, there- 
fore, we must industriously 
combat and endeavor to control the 
evil inclinations which continually rise 
within us. All bad passions spring 
from self-love. Our Lord teaches that 
all who wish to follow Him must con- 
tend with this principal enemy of 
their souls. And this enemy can be 
conquered only by self-denial. Thom- 
as a Kempis, for instance, said: “Un- 
less we banish self-love from the heart 
the love of God cannot enter.” St. 
Mary Magdalene of Pazzi used to 
give the same advice: “Self-love is 
the greatest traitor we have to guard 
against. Like Judas, it betrays us with 
a kiss. He who conquers it conquers 
all enemies. He who does not conquer 
it, is lost.” But, he who truly loves 
himself and wishes to save his soul, 
should refuse to the senses whatever 
God has forbidden. He would other- 
wise lose both God and himself. 
There are two principal passions 
to which man is subject, love and 
hatred. These, in turn, arise from the 
concupiscible and irascible appetites. 
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The concupiscible appetite and its 
passion of love may bring with them 
such evils as ambition, greediness, 
avarice, jealousy, scandal. The ira- 
scible appetite and its passion of 
hatred may bring with them revenge, 
injustice, slander, envy. 

St. Augustine advises us that in 
combating our passions, we must not 
endeavor to control them all at once. 
We must first discover our predomi- 
nant passion. He who conquers this 
conquers all his passions. He whu 
allows himself to be overcome by it 
is lost. Many people will abstain from 
certain minor defects, at the same 
time allowing themselves to be ruled 
by their predominant passion. If they 
do not destroy this, they shall never 
gain the victory of salvation. 


N A battle against King Achab, 
Agag, King of Syria, commanded 
his captains to kill only the King of 
Israel, to pay no attention to others. 
They obeyed, concentrated upon 
reaching Achab, and gained the vic- 
tory. We must imitate the captains of 
Syria. Unless we kill the king, the 
predominant passion, we shall never 
be able to obtain salvation. This pas- 
sion, which brings man under its 
sway, first blinds him, preventing him 
from realizing his danger. And how 
can a blind man, led by a blind guide, 
such as passion, avoid falling into 
some abyss. For passions are blind; 
they do not follow reason, but sensual 
pleasures. 

His passion for power led Herod 
to spill the blood of many innocent 
infants. Love for a woman led Henry 
VIII to many frightful spiritual evils, 
to put many to death, and in the end 
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to lose his faith. Thus under the sway 
of passion one vice brings others in 
its wake and leads to destruction. 
As soon as we recognize any pas- 
sion beginning to reign within us, we 
must endeavor to control it before it 
acquires strength. A good illustration 


of this was given by a wise old monk: 


to one of his disciples. He command- 
ed the youth to pull up a small tree. 
He succeeded easily. He then led him 
to a larger tree which had taken deep 
root, commanding him to uproot it. 
All of his efforts were in vain. So 
must we control our passions. Either 
the spirit must trample on the flesh 
or the flesh shall trample on the 
spirit. 

Cassian has laid down an excellent 
rule for conquering our passions. He 
advises to change their object. Thus 
from being vicious, they become holy. 
Some, for instance, are prone to anger 
against all who treat them with any 
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disrespect. They should change the 
object of their passion: direct their 
indignation against sin, which is more 
harmful to them than all the devils 
in hell. Others may be inclined to 
allow the passion of love to control 
them: they should fix all of their af- 
fection on God, Who is infinitely 
lovable. 


HE best remedy against our pas- 

sions, however, is to recommend 
ourselves to God, and to beg Him to 
deliver us from them. When any pas- 
sion becomes violent, we must propor- 
tionately increase our prayers. At 
such times reasoning and reflections 
are of little use, for passion obscures 
our faculties. There is no other rem- 
edy then to have recourse to Jesus 
and to Our Blessed Mother, to raise 
our souls above the earth, to fix our 
thoughts and affections on the only 
things really worthwhile. 
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LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuORIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the Decem- 
ber issue. Order binders from The Liguorian, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORI- 
_ AN be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain 


the book in that way, you may order the book from THE LI- 
GUORIAN, Liguori, Missouri. 
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The Last Hurrah Edwin O'Connor 


For months, the Atlantic Prize novel, The Last Hurrah has 
stood near the top of the best sellers. It is the story of the 
Irish immigrants in politics and is the life of Frank Sheffing- 
ton who for almost fifty years was the political boss of a 
large eastern city where the Irish settled. In those early days 
politics represented the only way in which an Irish lad could 
hope to better himself, and so Frank Sheffington made 
politics his life. By personal service to his people, jobs, 
money, and friendship Sheffington obtained and kept his 
power in politics as either mayor of the city or governor of 
the state for the greater part of the fifty years he served 
politics and politics served him. 


This is an amusing book that depicts some never-to-be- 
forgotten characters who surrounded the Boss. Ditto Boland, 
so named because he echoed the least thought or word of 
the master; Footsie McEntee who once voted seventeen times 
before being unmasked in his roll as a Presbyterian minister 
(a few choice curse words convinced the election officials 
that he was not a Presbyterian divine!) and who, dressed 
as a Catholic priest, was sent by Sheffington to all the 
Protestant homes in the community with an eloquent plea 
to vote for Sheffington’s opponent; and the Reverend Mr. 
Payne, a pseudo Methodist minister, who was turned loose 
on the Irish with an endorsement of Sheffington’s opponent. 
These are some of the people whom one meets in this novel. 
The description of an old Irish wake that mingled sorrow 
for the dead with a little politicing thrown in is a priceless 
scene. 


Soon after this book appeared the newspapers carried a 
notice that a certain politician felt he was libeled and in- 
tended to file suit. But this reviewer finds little grounds for 
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a libel suit in a book which presents the main figure in a 
very sympathetic light. Even though one is not quite certain 
that Mr. O'Connor wishes to praise Sheffington, yet one is 
certain that he does make every effort to understand him, 
to recognize his faults, but above all to understand him as e 
a man as well as the leader of his people. Excellent and 
easy reading about an old-time political boss who has al- 
most disappeared from the American scene. 
(Little, Brown and Co., $4.00) 


Played by Ear Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


As Father Lord played the piano without benefit of written 
music so he has written his autobiography without recourse 
to notes and files. Hence the title of the book, Played by Ear, 
written in the last few months of his life when he knew that 
he was dying of cancer. 

This is an informal autobiography which covers the prin- 
cipal aspects of his life and work in a series of letters to 
friends. Everything of importance is here in the book: his 
home life, education, training as a Jesuit, his teaching, work 
for the sodality, and his lifetime monument, The Queen's 
Work. In a delightfully intimate style Father Lord gives 
us pictures not only of his work but above all of himself. The 
early days in the establishment of The Queen’s Work and 

6 his pioneering work in the modern pamphlet field are of 
great interest. 

Unquestionably Father Lord knew and loved the young 
people, the Dicks and the Sues of his pamphlets, and was 
admired and loved in return. The work that he accomplished 
for the young will be known in its fullness only on judgment 
day. This reviewer could not help but notice a strain of 
melancholy thot threads its way through the book, not the 
melancholy of one who knows that time is running out for 
him, but the melancholy of one who wonders whether his 
work is appreciated even by his own. But time and eternity 
both will place their seal of approval on the work of Father 
Lord. Played by Ear is a pleasing portrait of himself by a 
Jesuit priest to whom the young people of America will be 
forever indebted. 


(Hanover House, $4.00) 


Look, Sister! John E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Look, Sister is the fourth in a series of conferences for 
nuns written by the experienced director of souls, Father ® 
John E. Moffatt. These are not just run of the mill talks which 
an aspiring author has decided to give to a wider public, 
but, on the contrary, they are living conversation pieces be- 
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tween the author and the reader. Many of the usual topics 
are treated, but in an unusual and vital manner. The author 
has the ability to dramatize his “do's and don't's” in a fash- 
ion that quickly deals out lethal but almost painless blows to 
the culprits. The essay on pride and the young sister who 
excelled in ping-pong is particularly good. The informality 
of style and the interesting dramatization found in many 
of the essays should make this book particularly suitable 
for public reading. 


(McMullen Books, $3.50) 








Catholic Literary Opinion Edited by Philip H. Vitale 


The chairman of the English department at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Philip H. Vitale has gathered together essays from 
Catholic authors of the nineteenth century to reaffirm the 
identity of literature and morality. The purpose is well stated 
in the preface: ‘Not only is literature essentially moral... 
but literature is perhaps the most moral of all human ex- 
pressions, for it entails the greatest exercise of mind and 
spirit, of all the faculties of the artist. A bad or an indifferent 
morality, far from being a necessary condition of true art, 
determines a necessarily bad art.” Selections are taken from 
Newman, De Vere, Patmore, Hopkins, Meynell, Thompson, 
Johnson and Brownson. Each chapter is followed by suggest- 
ed topics for discussion and selections for further reading. 
This book will serve a dual purpose of introducing the reader 
to the great names of the nineteenth century who were ac- 
cepted by the non-Catholic public as well as by Catholic 
readers; it will bring before him texts that will enlighten him 
in the midst of the present flood of immoral filth which has 
engulfed so much of modern literature. This book will have 
special value for classroom use. 


(Academy Library Guild, $3.00) 


A Catholic Child’s Picture Dictionary Ruth Hannon 
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Ted Chaiko 
This book should appeal to all children in the early grades 
as it contains definitions of 400 words in common use. The 
words are not only religious words but ordinary words such 
as fall, hay, etc. But a religious use of the word is always 
added to the definition, for example, Christ's fall, the fall 
of Adam and Eve. The pictures are well done. Everything 
about this book should make it very appealing and instruc- 
tive to the young child. 
(Catechetical Guild, $1.50) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








HEADLINERS 


The Last Hurrah (Ila)—O’Connor 

Andersonville (IIb)—Kantor 

Imperial Woman (IIb)—Buck 

The Mandarins (1V)—de Beauvoir* 

A Thing of Beauty (1)—Cronin 

Lucy Crown (IIb)—Shaw 

Auntie Mame (IIa)—Dennis 

A Walk on the Wild Side (IV)— 
Algren 

The Rosemary Tree (IIla)—Goudge 

Comfort Me With Apples (IV)— 
De Vries 

A Single Pebble (IIa)—Hersey 


*Note: The Congregation of the Holy 
Office has placed The Mandarins 
by Simone de Beauvoir on the 
Index of Forbidden Books. 








I. Suitable for general reading: 

The Ninth Hour—Benson 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints—Butler 

Stalin’s Great Secret—Levine 

The Diaries of Theodor Herzl— 
Lowenthal 

The Meaning of Banding—Romulo 

The Cautious Overshoes—Scherf 

A Dram of Poison—Armstrong 

Paradise North: An Alaskan Year— 
Barrow 

Military Customs and Traditions— 
Boatner 

Theatre in the East—Bowers 

Patrick Butler for the Defense—Carr 

I Looked Right—Denham 

Ring Lardner—Elder 

Goodbye to Uncle Tom—Furnas 

The Tiger Wore Spikes—McCallum 

Swift in the Night—Mowery 

Death Walks on Cat Feet—Olsen 

Remember the House—Rau 

Eisenhower’s Six Great Decisions— 
Smith 
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In Search of Spanish Painting— 
Stevenson 

A Stone of Wrath—Truss 

Scalpel—Men Who Made Surgery— 
Young 

Best Detective Stories: 1956—Cooke 

The Age of Fighting Sail—Forester 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and contents: 
The Truman Scandals—Abels 
1 am Fifteen and I Don’t Want to Die 
—Arnothy 
When God Slept—Bourne 
Naught of Your Comfort—Huddleston 
The Truth About Flying Saucers— 
Michel 
The Stories of Liam O’Flaherty— 
O'Flaherty 
The Unquiet Spirit—Steen 
Parents’ Guide to Independent Schools 
& Colleges—Ashburn 
Mr. Seward for the Defense—Conrad 
Charmed Circle—Ertz 
Of Law and Men—Frankfurter 
Brainwashing—The Story of Men Who 
Defied It—Hunter 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice—Kirk 
From the Tablets of Sumer—Kramer 
B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
Pale Moon—Burnett 
Pemmican—Fischer 
A Dance in the Sun—Jacobson 
The House at Adampur—Lall 
For All We Know—Stern 
Eagle on the Sun—Davis 
A House on the Rhine—Faviell 


IV. Not recommended to any class 
of reader: 
Being and Nothingness—Sartre 
H. L. Mencken: A Portrait from 
Memory—A ngoff 
Kentucky Pride—Markey 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





A certain gentleman called John Smith 
had just read some of his poems over the 
radio. Anxious to know the public’s reac- 
tion, he called the broadcasting station, 
saying: 

“T’ll bet you got an enthusiastic response 
to the program.” 

The radio announcer replied: 

“T’ll say we did. I never dreamed there 
were so many John Smiths in town. Each 
one asked me to announce that he did not 
write those poems.” 

® 


Judge: “Are you certain that the de- 
fendant had been drinking too much?” 

Officer: “No doubt about it.” 

Judge: “What makes you so certain?” 

Officer: “I saw him put a penny in the 
parking meter in front of the court house, 
look up at the clock in the tower and 
heard him shout: ‘Good heavens, I’ve lost 
fourteen pounds.’” 

« 


Timmy: “Daddy, Sister wants us to 
show how the white man improved the 
living standards since the time of the 
Indians. Can you help me?” 

Dad: “I’m afraid I can’t, son. When 
the white man took over the country the 
Indians were running it. There were no 
taxes. The women did all the work. How 
could they improve on a system like that?” 

e 


“Have you been to any doctor before 
you came to see me?” asked the grouchy 
doctor. 

“No, sir,” replied the meek patient, “I 
went to a druggist.” 

“That shows how much sense some peo- 
ple have!” growled the doctor. “And what 
sort of idiotic advice did he give you?” 

“He told me to come and see you.” 
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Eagle Scout: “Did you fish with flies 
at camp?” 
Tenderfoot: “We sure did. We fished, 
hiked, cooked, ate and slept with flies.” 
® 


“Do you think it’s right to punish folks 
for things they haven’t done?” Johnny ask- 
ed his teacher. 

“Of course not,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, I haven’t done my arithmetic.” 

e 


The patient was describing his symptoms 
to the doctor. 

“I’m sure there’s something very wrong 
with me,” he said. “Whenever I lift my 
right hand to my forehead, then raise it 
a few inches, and drop it down again to 
my side, I suffer excruciating agony.” 

“Why go through such a silly move- 
ment?” asked the doctor. 

“Well,” answered the patient, “if you 
can tell me of any other way of taking 
off my hat, I shall be glad to hear it.” 

® 

The Hollywood producer chewed on 
his cigar as his writers assembled to dis- 
cuss the title for his new production to 
be called The Optimist. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “that title has 
to go. We need something simpler. You 
know and I know what an optimist is. 
But how many of the morons who are 
going to see this picture know that an 
optimist is an eye doctor?” 

e 

Fussy Lady: “I notice you have chicken 
salad on the menu. Is it all chicken?” 

Waiter: “Well, not exactly, madam. It 
has just a bit of veal in it.” 

Lady: “How much veal?” 

Waiter: “Oh, we make it fifty-fifty. 
One chicken and one calf.” 
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Amongst 


One of the activities of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at Liguori is the 
work of the League of St. Gerard 
which was founded in 1942 to spread 
devotion to the Mother’s Saint and 
to combat the forces of anti-life. 


St. Gerard Majella was a Redemp- 
torist laybrother who, during the short 
span of 29 years (1726-1755), at- 
tained great sanctity and extraordi- 
nary and even miraculous power to 
help others. To read his life is to be 
carried back in spirit to the early days 
of Christianity when miracles were 
very common. His miraculous powers 
were usually directed to the welfare 
of others: he raised the dead to life, 
multiplied bread to feed the poor, 
read consciences to lead to the con- 
fession of concealed sins, and walked 
on the water to bring to the safety of 
shore a boat-load of fishermen in 
danger of drowning. 


Several times his prayers helped a 
mother and child in their hour of 
need. After his death the women of 
his native Italy adopted him as the 
“saint of happy deliveries.” From 
Italy devotion to St. Gerard as the 
patron of mothers has spread to every 
country in the world. 

Thousands of letters of thanksgiving 
and over 5500 boys and girls named 
for St. Gerard testify to the interces- 
sory power of St. Gerard for mothers 
and children, but do not explain the 
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Ourselves 


basic reason why he enjoys such pow- 
er. This reason seems to lie in the 
fact that he teaches mothers the virtue 
of trust in God which is so necessary 
to them in their vocation of mother- 
hood. In poverty, in sickness, in false 
accusation, in death itself Gerard’s 
constant slogan was: “God will pro- 
vide.” This basic and complete trust 
in God is the lesson that so many 
mothers have caught from Gerard. 


The League of St. Gerard at Li- 
guori fulfills its twofold end, “to 
spread devotion to St. Gerard and to 
combat the forces of anti-life” in vari- 
ous ways. Each month it mails over 
10,000 free pamphlets, leaflets and 
medals to Catholic hospitals which 
have requested them; it sends over 
5,000 items to individuals for private 
use or to give to their friends; it sends 
the St. Gerard Bulletin to 34,000 
people. The League has encouraged 
the formation of over 60 St. Gerard 
Study Ciubs; it is helping promote 
the declaration by the Church of St. 
Gerard as the official patron of moth- 
ers and has secured the signature on 
a petition for this purpose of 28 Car- 
dinals, Archbishops and Bishops in 
the midwestern part of the country. 


The League will be happy to send 
you or your friends a free pamphlet, 
leaflet and medal. Write to the 
League of St. Gerard, Box 2, Liguori, 
Mo. 
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Begin Thinking of Christmas 


There are probably a number of people in your life to 
whom you owe some little sign of affection or gratitude or 
thoughtfulness at Christmas. If you don’t do something 
about this now, you will probably forget them in the wild 
rush of the month before Christmas. But right now you can 
jot down their names and addresses and send them in to us 
with the request that we start them off with a year’s sub- 
scription to THE LIGUORIAN pith our Christmas issue, 
and send them a card in December announcing that this gift 
comes from you. You may even ask to be billed later for 
these gifts. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
One subscription (1 year) — _..$2.00 


Additional subscriptions each $1.50 
Add 25c for each subscription t to y Canada and foreign 
countries. Send as many as you wish. Include your own 
renewal. 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 
NAME ._.._. 

STREET & NO. 

2 ane 

YOUR NAME 

STREET & NO. 


ee 5 ee ees STATE ______... 





Send card signed 


I enclose $_........ for total of ___._____ subscriptions. 


0 Bill me after Christmas for $ ______ for total of 
subscriptions. 
LIST YOUR ADDITIONAL GIFTS ON 
SEPARATE SHEET. 








